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(See *‘ Note” on page 390.) 


Partially destroyed by fire. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK AND THE EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL. 


i referring last week to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on 
yp Edward Memorial site, we 
8 at the architectural difficulties 
: gs om and expressed a doubt 
wt Ww ether these were sufficiently 
= ucts A a to whom the matter 
Pee : That the General Com- 
eo . ‘y nO Means unanimous in 
soe F ion of the recommendations 
apn we it not be considered to 
hi eh were it not for the carefully 
tiving the, OY, the Mayor of Chelsea 
Wing the objections to the scheme 
We are not prepared to say 
sible to place a satisfactory 
ie site selected, but there 





certainly seems some reason to fear 
that we shall have foisted on us in this, 
as in so many previous cases, a monument 
quite unsuited to its position, and in 
emphatic conflict with its surroundings. 
The Advisory Committee wisely decided 
that an architect should be conjointly 
responsible with the sculptor in order 
that this aspect of the question should 
be considered, but Mr. Mackennal at once 
endeavours to evade this very necessary 
control in his reply to the Committee, 
as will be seen from the following 
quotation :— ; 

“You have, in a most generous 
manner, allowed me to have some choice 
as to who should be the architect 


responsible for the bridge and the space 
intervening.” 

We have italicised the words that 
indicate a definite intention of excluding 
the architect from having any voice 
in the design of the monument itself. 
It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will not allow this insidious suggestion 
to pass unchallenged, more especially 
as Mr. Mackennal’s sketch programme 
does not display any appreciation of the 
architectural necessities of the case; his 
conception of a detached monument 
55 ft. high, placed on an open semi- 
circular terrace, is as little suited to the 
site as anything that we can imagine; 
in the first place it would destroy the 
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continuity of the Mall, which it is so 
essential to preserve ; secondly, it would 
compete in an absurd way with the 
terminal monument to Queen Victoria ; 
while, thirdly, a monument on this scale 
is destructive to the sylvan character 
of this portion of St. James’s Park, 
and would have the added disadvantage 
of necessitating a corresponding increase 
in the natural scale for the bridge and 
its adjuncts, utterly destroying the 

resent effect of the lake. If the bridge 
is to be rebuilt, it should obviously be 
on a scale suited to that of the lay out 
of the park, and not on that which 
would be necessitated by broad terraces 
and a 55-ft. monument. 

The objections put forward in Parlia- 
ment and the Press to the proposed 
memorial as tending to destrov the 
beauty of St. James’s Park seem to 
some extent to be the result ot a-confusion 
of ideas. 

The Park is referred to as if it were a 
precious piece of Nature in the heart of 
the town, whereas, of course, it is really 
only an imitation—a delightful arti- 
ficiality prompted by the same sentiment 
that led to the creation of the Petit 
Trianon amidst the formal splendours 
of Versailles. 

Considering the position of the Park, 
it might perhaps be considered more 
logical to lay it out in the grander 
manner befitting the approach to a Royal 
Palace, and the creation of the Victoria 
Memorial and the widening of the Mall 
suggest that at one time this was 
intended to be the general idea, but the 
Park, as it is at present, has undoubted 
charm, and we should hesitate to recom- 
mend a course which would be flying in 
the face of a strong public sentiment in 
favour of its maintenance as at present. 

All the same, there is still room for 
the architectural treatment of definite 
portions which would not destroy the 
general character of the Park, but would, 
if properly treated, add to its sylvan 
charm. 

There is no doubt that the monument 
could be so designed as not to damage 
the Park; but it is just a question 
whether, if treated in this way and 
subordinate to the Victoria Memorial, 
it will be of sufficient size and importance 
adequately to commemorate King 
Edward. That, however, would be the 
fault of the site, not of its treatment. 

Regarding the whole matter from the 
broadest standpoint, we still feel that 
there are many other sites. more desirable 
in regard to the architectural possibilities, 
but that if the chosen one has other 
claims, and we are informed that powerful 
influence was brought to bear on the 
Committee in its favour, the design 
should still have ‘been the subject of 
an open competition, as giving the best 
chance of obtaining a solution of the 
architectural difficulties involved. 


THE NEW YORK FACTORY 
FIRE. 


LHE appalling loss of life by 
ms fire at a ten-story factory 
building in New York on 
Saturday last will, it is hoped, 
have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the New York authorities in 
their oft-repeated demands for more 
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stringent regulations int regard to fire 


protection and means of escape for 
this class of building. The Fire Depart- 


ment in New York bears favourable 
comparison in point of efficiency with 
those of other towns, but those responsible 
for the enforcement of the existing 
building regulations dealing with fire 
protection cannot. be acquitted of slack- 
ness. The effect of long years of 
Tammany rule is not to be dissipated 
in a day, and there is no doubt that it 
is more difficult to secure compliance 
with by-laws in New York than in almost 
any other city. This tends to leniency 
in the interpretation of the regulations, 
and, though we are not prepared to say 
that in this case the technical require- 
ments were not complied with, we may 
unhesitatingly affirm that there are 
many others in which the arrangements 
fall far short of those which under 
the existing regulations could be 
enforced. We do not say this with the 
intention of discouraging the authorities 
from seeking to enlarge their powers, 
but only as-a reminder that if it is 
difficult to enforce the present more 
lenient regulations this difficulty will be 
enhanced in the case of more stringent 
ones, necessitating a considerable 
bracing up of the methods of inspection 
and control. 

But the effect of this disaster on the 
authorities of New York, important 
though it be, is of less concern to us 
than the lessons to be learned as far as 
applicable to conditions here in England. 
At first glance it might be imagined 
that these are absolutely and completely 
different, but on examination it will be 
found that, despite the fact of the 
building being of a very different 
character to any possible over here, 
the conditions might be to some extent 
repeated, although on a smaller and 
therefore less disastrous scale. 

Owing to wise regulations in respect 
of the arrangement of staircases, our 
factory premises are in most cases fairly 
well provided with the means of escape 
except in the case of an outbreak of fire of 
some very unusual character, such as an 
explosion seriously damaging the build- 
ing, but it is not equally certain that 
full advantage will be taken of the means 
provided. Among large bodies of 
workers there is sure to be more or less 
panic, which, if not promptly allayed, 
will lead to a number of mistaken 
attempts to escape by impracticable 
ways, even if the provision of safe ones 
is adequate. The remedy for this is 
doubtless in proper discipline providing 
for fire drill at stated intervals, so that 
habit will rule if presence of mind is 
lacking. Such fire drill will be more 
efficient if among the employees the 
most suitable are treated as officers in 
charge of each section of workers. In 
case of the ordinary course of procedure 
being impracticable owing to ‘some 
unforeseen circumstance, these officers 
might be directed as to the possible 
alternatives which it would not be wise 
to impart to the employees as a whole. 

For example, here in London a great 
deal more might be done at little cost in 
the way of making a safe route from 
roof to roof. It would inflict little hard- 
ship to require that all roofs of lofty 
warehouses and factories should be’ flat 
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“oe —— means of co 
showa provided tween t 
adjoining each other. The Shea 
tendency of a panic-stricken crowd js ty 
go mepe 3 away from a fire, and if this 
were on a lower floor they would naturally 
rush for the roof, and were the latter 
provided with a safe means of escape 
there would be little risk to those who 
might otherwise, possibly through their 
own. foolishness, be trapped at the top 
of the building. This extra means of 
escape is particularly suited to conditions 
here, as, owing to the restrictions on the 
height ot our buildings, there is a tendency 
to attain a uniform height ; indeed, it 
might be desirable on occasion to relax 
any restrictions preventing this, so that 
each island block might be capable of 
= from end to end at the roof level, 

he great discrepancy in the height of 
New York buildings has been accountable 
for loss of life on many occasions, 

We venture to make one further 
suggestion to the effect that building 
inspectors should be empowered to call 
for a fire drill at any time that would 
not disorganise the work of the factory, 
Any defects in the arrangement of a 
building would then be much mor 
clearly comprehended than if the matter 
was dealt with under theoretical rules 
and requirements. It might be found 
that much more flexibility could be 
given in the matter of the demands of 
the authorities than is at present the 
ease. We believe that hard-and-fast 
rules, drawn up with the intention of 
applicability to all cases, are of less 
value than a practical and logical con- 
sideration of each case on its own merits. 
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ART GALLERIES. 


IR. ROGER FRY has sone 
@ interesting remarks to make 
in a contemporary with regard 
to the new rooms at the 
National Gallery, and the haphazard 
sort of spirit in which such enterprises 
are undertaken in this country. He 
points to Boston (U.8.A.) as an example 
of a better way of doing things. It 
appears that some ten years ago the 
authorities who control the Boston 
Museum, seeing that their collections 
would presently become cramped for 
room, did “ what, so far as I am aware, 
says Mr. Fry, “no other museum has 
ever thought of doing.” They began, 
that is to say, by a careful consideration 
of what the needs of the Museum would 
be and how these needs could best be 
met. A Commission of museum officials 
and architects was appointed; they 
visited every important picture-galley 
in Europe, and “ worked out scientifica : 
the effect upon the walls 0! different 
modes of roof illumination.” We have 
not this Report before us, but '! 
that it was published and available “ 
only to our own authorities. bests 
anyone who cared to purchase 't. 


mmunication 





are therefore indebted to Mr. Fry for the 


followi rticulars. The Commission 
seintcd” vas that any height aged 
exceeding 15 ft. was not ceemge: 
a picture-gallery, that picture-28 ight 
should be constructed so that the lig 

is cut off in the centre of the roof hoe 
admitted on either side at * “© “6 
position above the cornice, 5° that ¢ 
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fullest pe 
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of light, gd Ain a ratively little. 
the floor receive comps Ragone 
tangle, which produces the 
i pee way, can be calculated for any 
“ a si room with some certainty. 
st particulars do not go fat 
up it ie tene, bub we hope later, 
‘we have the Report of the Com- 
viet hetore us, to give our readers 
mission etore Us, ded ap 
the benefit of a more exten gre 
af its conclusions. For. the. rest, the 
authorities and architects of few countries 
an have better opportunities than our 
wn of profiting by the exam les of 
nent work, Are there not the Victoria 
ind Albert Museum, the additions to the 
British Museum. Tate Gallery, and 
Yitional Gallery, all, as 1 were, at 
and? We have another remark to 
mike. The Boston Commission pub- 
ished its conclusions to. the world. It 
snot an uncommon thing for our civic 
athorities to appoint within their own 
ody roving commissions of an analogous 
character; but what becomes of their 
reports ? They are no doubt printed 
ind distributed for the private informa- 
ion of members. of their respective 
corporations; but it would be much 
better if they were given a wider publicity. 
We have in mind a certain open com- 
ytition in the provinces to which at 
the present moment a large number of 
architects are devoting their attention. 
Has the authority in question any such 
rport before it? And, if it has, why is 
it not made publicly available to the 
men who are devoting their energy and 
time to the performance of what to the 
vast majority of competing architects 
must ultimately prove a somewhat 
thankless task ? 
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NOTES. 


The Revel A NUMBER of the most 
ef Prominent English artists, 

Art. among whom the archi- 
tects are represented by 

Messrs. Belcher, Jackson, Norman Shaw, 
ind Emest George, have addressed the 
Prine Minister requesting that a Royal 








‘ommission should be appointed to 


tonsider the co-ordination of the methods 
ol art education pursued by different 
dies throughout the country. The 
‘ents that have led to this proposition 
ie briefly as follows. The Board of 
Education is considering the abandon- 
ment of its functions as a teaching 
“ehey, retaining only those of control 
und Inspection. In pursuance of this 
pliey the Roval College of Seience has 
eet handed over to the University of 
“ndon, and there is evidence that a 
—_ course is contemplated with 
mee to the Royal College of Art. 
Wiles, iy {the intimate connexion 
en aS sc vol and the Vietoria and 
ae — which has been pro- 
i 7 Suc good work in the t, 
i nt © equally well maintained by 
i i divorcing the two institutions, 
wening vac, °. the, Vital necessity of 
meat our industrial arts at the highest 
. ne standard it is a dangerous time 
bees. in experiments with the 

m by which these are taught. As 


Were Al 
MMunica tion ; i sé 43 
nanufacturen points out, “ British 


no longer enjoy that 
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superiority in machinery which almost 
amounted to monopoly during the middle 
part of the last century, and other 
countries are now as well equipped 
in this respect as we are. Success must 
therefore in future mainly depend upon 
the tasteful use to which machinery 
can be put.” We think that in the 
circumstances the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to consider a question 
of such national importance is the least 
that could be demanded. 


WE are glad to see that 
the Westminster City 
Council have made a 
beginning in the recog- 
nition of the value of artistic supervision 
of street decorations by accepting a design 
proposed by Sir W. B. Richmond, Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, and Professors Moira 
and Lanteri for part of the route of the 
Coronation procession. It is a pity that 
the Council did not entrust these gentle- 
men with the whole of the route under 
their control, or, failing this, appoint 
one individual to supervise the whole 
and bring the different sections into 
harmony. This question of the archi- 
tectural draping and decorations of 
streets and buildings for festal occasions 
has been much neglected in this country, 
whereas it is the subject of definite 
architectural study in the schools of 
France. Before we can be too severe 
on our public authorities for employing 
the upholsterer it might be as well to 
make sure that we are. in a position 
to supply something better. If this 
subject were a recognised branch of 
architectural training there would be 
more chance of the public recognising 
it as a legitimate part of architects work. 


Coronation 


A NEW _ architectural 


A New society has just been 
igor og formed for Northampton- 


shire, to be known as 


the Northamptonshire Association of 
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Architects, being open to architects prac- 
tising in the town and county, who will 
be eligible as members, and to architects’ 
assistants and pupi's as Associates. The 
objects of the Association are much the 
same as those of other architectural 
societies, 1.¢., to promote the general 
advancement of architecture and the 
various arts and sciences related to it, and 
the work of the session will include visits 
to buildings, the reading of papers. 
lectures and discussions, and social 
amenities. We have pleasure in calling 
attention to the formation of the new 
Association if only to record the fact 
that the first President will be Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, F.R.1.B.A., of Kettering, a résumé 
of whose interesting University College 
lectures appears on another page. A 
better selection could not have been 
made, and the new body have made an 
excellent choice of President. Mr. 
Herbert Norman, Wood-hill, Northamp- 
ton, will act as Secretary. The Asso- 
ciation, it is stated, will-in no way clash 
with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but will be more or less 
iffiliated with it, as the objects of both 
are to a certain extent identical. 


A FUND is opened for the 
Chnch"Gee rebuilding and restoration 

vv Of the beautiful organ of 
the church of St. Magnus the Martyr. 
on Fish-street-hill, Eastcheap, of which 
the case was carved by Grinling Gibbons. 
The organ was built by the two Jordans. 
and is reputedly the first instrument 
in which the Venetian “swell” was 
fitted in lieu of the old “echo.” 
Abraham Jordan writes to the Spectator, 
February 8, 1712:—‘“ One of the four 
sets of keys is adapted to the art of 
emitting sounds by swelling the notes, 
which never was in any organ before.” 
Alderman Sir Charles Duncombe pre- 
sented it to the church, together with 
the bracket clock that projects from 
the tower, in 1709-11. The clock dial, 





St. Michael’s Church, Honiton, Devon. 
Recently destroyed by fire. 


A serious fire broke out at this church on Sanday last, as a result of which only the 
tower and main walls were saved. The church is supposed to have been bailt by 
Bishop Courtenay, the “ haughty prelate” of Shakespeare's * Richard I1.” A carved 
‘oak tood-screen formed a striking feature of the interior. — The reredos was designed 
‘py the late G. F. Bodley, R.A. The church wae restored in 1896, when the zalleries 


were removed and the interior reseated. 
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designed, it is said, by Wren, is the suc- 
cessor of one which appears on the tower 
of the old church in Hoefnagel’s bird’s-eye 
view of London drawn in or perhaps 
even before 1560. 


A FIRE—due, it is stated, 
New York to a defective electric wire 
State Capitol. 3 
—broke out on Wednes- 
day in the New York State Capitol, 
and the State Library, containing over 
350,000 volumes, was soon destroyed. 
The Capitol is a granite building in the 
Renaissance style, with a tower 300 ft. 
high. The building was completed about 
thirty years avo from the designs of 
Messrs. Fuller & Laver at a total cost 
of over 25,000,000 dollars. Although 
the structure is not entirely destroyed, it 
appears probable, in view ofthe enor- 
mous strides that have been made in 
American architectural ideals during 
recent years, that the opportunity will be 
taken to erect a new State Capitol more 
in accordance with the present standard 
of taste in the U.S.A. We give an illus- 
tration of the building on our front page. 


—_ —_- 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
INTARSIA AND WOOD INLAY. 


TuE ninth lecture of the series of Carpenters’ 
Hall lectures on the Arts Connected with 
Building was delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall, on Wednesday last week by 
Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., whose 
subject was: “ Intarsia and Wood Inlay.” 
Mr. Wm. R. Cobay, Senior Warden, presided. 

The lecturer, who showed a large number of 
fine lantern slides, said according to the best 
authorities, the word “ intarsia” is derived 
from the Latin “‘ interserere,” to insert, though 
there was a similarly sounding word, “ tausia,”’ 
which was applied to the inlaying of gold and 













Perugia Cathedral: Detail of Intarsia in the Choir. 
By Giuliano da Maiano and D. del Tasso. 
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silver in some other metal, an art practised in 
Damascus, and thence called “ Damascening "’-— 
at first the two words meant the same x 
but after a time one was applied to wood and 
the other to metal work, There was no doubt 
that the art is Oriental. It perhaps reached 
Europe either by way of Sicily or through the 
Spanish Moors. “ Marquetry,” on the other 
hand, was a word of much later origin, and 
came from the French “ marqueter,” to mark, 
to spot. It seemed, therefore, as if it would 
be accurate to apply the former term to those 
inlays of wood in which a space was first sunk 
in the solid, to be afterwards filled with a piece 
of wood or other material of contrasting 
colour cut to fit it; and to use the latter for 
the more modern practice of cutting several 
sheets of differently coloured thin wood placed 
together to the same design, so that by one 
cutting eight or ten copies of different colours 
might be produced which would fit into each 
other accurately and only require subsequent 
arranging and glueing, as well as for the perha 

more artistic effects of the marqueteurs of the 
XVIith and XVIIIth centuries, which were 
produced with similar veneers. He said: 
** It seemed as if it would be accurate,”’ for one 
had a liking for accommodating one’s opinions 
to what seemed a logical deduction, but unfor- 
tunately facts were against. one. At Ferrara 
Cathedral the stalls were inlaid with a fine 
series of perspectives, many of which were 
unfortunately now in very bad repair; but 
this disrepair unfolded to us the secrets of their 
manufacture. The wood upon which the 
design was developed had thick pencil lines 
scored over it marking the principal lines of 
the perspective, and, except for this, was a 
smeoth blank. There was no sign of sinking 
or elevation, and it was therefore evident that 
thin pieces of wood of different colours must 
have been glued on to form the design in the 
same way as the later marquetry. The art 
was made use of by most a the nations of 
antiquity, but the mediwval craft appeared to 
have been derived from the East. In India 
elaborate and beautiful geometrical designs 
were still produced in much the same fashion as 
in the Middle Ages, for the possibilities of this 
form of design were exhausted by the Arabs 
in Egypt and the Moors in Spain, and in Venice 
there was a quarter inhabited by workmen of 
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the latter race who made both 1 
objects in wood. Except for t).. 
casket in the Capella Palatina at Paler: 
which seemed to be a work of Norman ti grin 
had no example of the kind whit rs ag 
Ke DCR Could be 
dated with ision before the appearance j 
the North of Italy of the similar “ lavoro alla 
Certosinia”’; but since inlaying with oa 
pieces of marble and vitreous pastes wa: 
enn in Central and Southern Italy certainly 
rom the XIIth century, there was little dig 
culty in i i ing how its use arose, Mr 
Hamilton Jackson then gave an interesting 
historical survey of the progress of the > 4 
beginning with the works of Italian master 
of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth centuries 
heey oy he dealt with what he considered 
to be the limitations and capabilities of the art 
The question of the limits within which the 
craftsman’s efforts should be confined in any 
form of art craftsmanship was a thorny one 
for the attempt to overstep those limits had 
always had attractions for the craftsman who 
was master of his craft, and who sighed for 
fresh fields to conquer, knowing better than the 
outsider what were the difficulties which he had 
overcome successfully in any piece of work 
from the side of craftsmanship, though often 
with disastrous results when the matter was 
regarded from the point of view of excellence 
in design and purity of taste. It had been 
maintained by purists in modern times that all 
engraving or shading of the pieces of wood used 
in forming the design was illegitimate ; and if 
this be so, it was equally illegitimate to stain any 
of them. But it was undeniable that a great 
addition to the resources of the art of the 
inlayer was made by the discoveries of Fra 
Giovanni, and it seemed unreasonable to refuse 
to make any use of them because later intar- 
siatori abused these means of gaining effect. 
The earliest work, it was true, depended mainly 
— silhouette for its beauty, but did not 
together disdain lines within the main outline, 
and the abandonment of these inner lines, 
whether made by graver or saw, so reduced 
the possibilities of choice of subject as to 
restrict the designer to a simplicity which was 
apt to become bald. A great deal might be dcne 
by choice of pieces of wood and arrangement 
of the direction of the lines of the grain. Some 
of Fra Giovanni's perspectives showed very 
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Lucca Museum : Inlaid Work. 
By Ambrogio Pucei and Leonardo Marti. 


suggestive skies made in this manner, and Fra 
Damiano was very successful in thus — 
the texture of much veined and colou 
marble and of-rocks, but directly the human 
figure entered into the design these expedients 
were felt to be insufficient and inexpressive, 
and inner lines had perforce to be introduced. 
The opposite extreme was such work as the 
panels by the brothers Caniana in the Colleoni 
Chapel at Bergamo, in which the composition 
and drawing of the figures recalled the designs 
of the Caracci, and the technique of the shading 
reminded one of a copper plate, while the tintin 
and gradation of the colours took away al 
impression of a work in wood, substituting that 
of a coloured engraving. Here it was quite 
evident that the desire to imitate pictorial 
qualities had led the craftsman far away from 
what should have been his aim, namely, to 
display the qualities of the material which he 
was using to the best advantage consistently 
with the position and purpose of his work in it. 
Not that perfection of workmanship was to be 
decried, though it was only occasionally that 
one was able to make use a or indeed produce 
i. But the esthetic sense demanded that 
consideration for material and reé aa in 
every production which the joy and pride of the 
craftsman in overcoming difficulties sometimes 
prevented him from giving. Notwithstanding 
the beauty of much of the marquetry of the 
periods of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., one often 
felt that design had been put on one side in the 
endeavour to gain a realistic effect, and the same 
defect might be traced more clearly in the 
clumsier Dutch and German productions. Even 
in the Italian work of an earlier date, every now 
aud then the same fault peeps out, though 
the excellent taste of the nation at that period 
Prevented the Italians from falling inte such 
fxcesses, and one generally felt the wood even 
= See most elaborate perspectives. It might 
pve in « general way that the more 
4 - Were user! the less likelihood was there 
phe -_ being quite satisfactory, and that 
Pile bg shade introduced should be of the 
apr nel A al darkening of the wood 
wee ee tion of roundness 
bea admissible, but the expedient should 
i ea ag ‘retion, lavish employment of 
of tae tae eayiness of effect and a monotony 
o metals eh were most unpleasing. If ivory 
Were introduced, the greatest care 
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eee he tone of the wood; and this 


'Kely to increase with age as the 
Sich mate." ter and mellower in colour. 
ven attials shuld be so used that the points 
- Occurred might form a pattern in 
inde > -ndently of(the, rest of, the 
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design, so that the effect might be — at 
first sight, before the meaning of the less 
prominent details was realised. Any other way 
of using them courts failure, since the effect of 
the whole design is ruined by the uncalculated 
wrominence and inequality of these materials 
ere and there. The Dutch sometimes made use 
of mother-of-pearl, in pieces upon which engrav- 
ing broke up the hard glitter of the material, 
mingled with brass and nails or studs driven 
into the surface of the wood. The two materials 
appeared to be quite harmonious, and small 
articles decorated in this manner were effec- 
tive and satisfactory. The modern French 
marquetry, though exceeding’y ciever and 
beautiful in its use of various woods, erred by lack 
of consideration of the surface to be decorated, 
the subjects flowing over the surfaces and over- 
flowing the proper boundaries very often ; and 
it also sinned in using many woods of slightly 
different tones and textures, which would 
almost certainly lose their reciprocal relation 
in the course of time, and thereby their deco- 
rative effect. He would advise the marqueteur 
to disregard most of the many foreign woods 
now in the market, and content himself with 
simple and well-proved effects, for the most 
part trusting rather to beauty of design to 
give distinction to his work than to variety of 
colour and startling effects of contrast. 

It was the fashion of the present day to exhort 
the designer to found his design upon the study 
of Nature, which was right enough if aceom- 
panied by discretion oa a feeling for style. 
In many mouths, however, the exhortation 
meant that the simple copying of natural forms 
was advised, and often, if one might judge from 
the examples which one saw around one, 
without selection either of subject or form. 
Now it was obvious that it was sometimes the 
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colouring it. The design was incised, the 
ground cleared out to a slight depth, and the 
internal lines of the drawing and the background 
spaces filled in with a black mastic, the result 
much resembling niello. If dark wood be 
substituted for the mastic gore yr we had 
practically the effect of the of the chapel 
of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, except that 
the tone of the lighter wood had not the variety 
which Domenico di Nicolo obtained by the 
slight differences of colour in the used 
for draperies and for flesh. The effect of 
intarsia brad also been sought by various imitative 
processes, some of which were almost indis- 
tinguishable from it except by close inspection, 
the object having been to avoid the difficulty of 
making the piece cut out and the piece inserted 
exactly the same.size and shape. In one of 
these, wax, either in its natural state or tinted 
with an addition of powder colour, was used ; 
in another glue mixed with whiting or plaster, 
also sometimes tinted, or ‘lead. Mr. 
Heywood Sumner in 1902 described his mode of 
using the wax process before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 

Red-lead was used sometimes, and in the 
furniture courts at South Kensington there were 
several chests and other pieces of furniture 
which had the incised design’ filled in with a 
mixture of whiting, glce, and linseed oil. 
The fine bronze doors which might be seen at 
Salerno, Amalfi, and other places in South Italy, 
wade at Constantinople, have figures in their 
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beauty of form in natural ‘objects which 
attracted the eye, and sometimes the beauty or 
strangeness of colours, either in their combina- 
tion or from the unusual tint. And while the 
former quality fits the object for translation 
into ornament, by means of simplification and 
repetition, the latter was more likely to be the 
suggestive starting-point for the production of 
something quite different than a factor in a 
directly derived composition. Certain forms 
of flowers and leaves were also suitable for 
ornament expressed in a certain way, and when 
this harmony occurred the direct representation 
of Nature was satisfactory as ornament; 
but the reverse was very often shown to be 
the case in work of a more modern type, in 
which the design was based on the dictum 
that the copying of natural forms would produce 
ornament. It was not the copying of natural 
forms, but the ordering of the spaces, the arrang- 
ing and balancing of line and mass, and the 
adaptation of means to ends which produced 
satisfactory decoration, and in the best Italian 
intarsias founded upon freely growing, natural 
plants this was well shown. In the later French 
-marquetry we often found an equal or almost 
coud dexterity in expressing the natural form, 
and an almost greater cleverness in adapting the 
design to the material; but the Italian work 
had a fineness of style shown in a grace of 
arrangement and of proportioning the ernament 
to the space to be filled which was unsurpassable. 

A cypress chest in the Victoria and Albert 
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; decoration standing between tarsia proper and flesh being filled in with thin silver and the 

the medieval German and French fashion of drawing incised, the lines of drapery, etc., 
: sinking the ground round the ornament and showing a colour, generally red, 
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Siena Cathedral: Part of Gothic Stall in the Choir. 
Tntaraia by Fra Giovanni Veronese, 
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At this time of day he supp. 
little use to gird at the a 
producing so-called artistic pro, 
average purchaser was just as \ || leased to 
possess an article the design o{ shih in som 
of its details, if not in all, was tbe met wit, 
in many other houses, consideri)y the savin 
in cost from the mechanical rj :oduction of 
ob . the frec uent 
repetition of the design. Althowch in 
parts of the production of furniture tes 
the use of machinery was quite |. vitimate and 
useful, as at the same time saying labour and 
ensuring accuracy in the fitting of similar 
in anything pretending to be omament 
its use was not wise, for even in such things 
#8 ornamented. mouldings, in which at {irs 
ht one would say that exact repetition wa: 
virtue, it was curious to notice hoy all 
*the life went out of the ornament when pro- 
e duced mechanically-—and in proportion as the 
design rose in the scale of importance 80 did the 
advisability of each example being unique, 
It did not offend the eve to see the Gothic ball 
flower seattered lavishly along the mouldings 
but directly a similar form was carved to repre. 


sent a human head exact repetition became | 


wearisome, the mind demanded constant variety. 
In the same way in fine intarsia the repetition 
of arabesques with but slight variations of 
detail did not offend ; but if the subject were an 
arrangement of flowers or foliage, and an exact 
repetition ocourred, it was noted with surprise, 
while the perspectives and figure subjects were 
only pleasing when there was no repetition, each 
design being unique. : 

In conclusion the lecturer expressed the hope 
that he might have succeeded in interesting 
them, for he was quite sure that if English 


artistic manufactures were to regain the place | 


which they held not so many years ago—namely, 
at the head of the productions of the world, t 
could only be by giving that attention to 
appropriate and beautiful design which of late 
years had been replaced by the following of 
the will-o’-the-wisps of fashion. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer, and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the business meeting of the R.1.B.A. 
on the 27th inst. the following candidate: 
for membership were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10, viz. :— 

As Fellows. 
T. G. Lucas 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, Sheffield 
W. H. Watkins, Bristol 
As Associates. 








A. Adam, Glasgow L. Mansfield 
L. Barnish, Liverpool J, G. Martin, Oldham 
R. T. Beckett, Chester K. W. Matheson | 
W. Beswick, Chester B. F. Matthews, South- 
8. Birkett, Manchester sea, Hants 
H. E. Bunce E. J. E. Moore, Cardiff 
C. F. Butt F. BE. 8. Munt 
G. R. Carter, Leicester J. Peascod 
J. H. Chaundler W. J. Pywell 
F. L. W. Cloux Brighton 
W. V. Coates, Grimsby N. B. Robertson, 
K. A. Cockrill, Gor- Leicester _ 
leston J. F. Schofield 
L. D. Coombs, Dune- N. F, : Shanks, Man- 
din, N.Z. chester ‘ 
W. H. Crauford J. A. Slater, M.A. Can- 
P, W. Davis tab. ai 
G. Drysdale F. W. Smith, Newark 
pe a. evens. Liverpool  on-Trent aA 
E. B. Glanfield C. A. L. Sutton, Not 
E. 8. Hall, M.A. Oxon. — tingham 
P. W. Hathaway, Roch- E.J.Tanrer 
dale Cc. W. W. Thompson, 
L. K. Hett Chatham : 
W. T. Higgins, Stony §. Tuswe Bourne- 
tratford mouth 
. V. Hodges, West M. E. W 
Bromwich H. A. Wei: Red 
T. H. Hughes, Aber- G. T. We in, Ret 
, deen ear, Yor "haniles 
Py. 3. Hulbert BA. J. H. . heatley, 
Cantab. Petersh : : 
g: ¥. genes iol: w Peter 
. KR. Bipps rough 
© 5” Godee. jax: Pinch, ‘ods 
M. Lyon, << é: L. W: irdifl 
LAVINGTON MANOR, DEVIZES, AX’ 8 WAR J 
OFFICE. 
The War Office lately acy, for 
artillery ranges on the verge 0 ~-lisbury 
lain, 805 acres of the Lavin: Manor 
estate of Mr. Charles Awdry, w pee 
a claim of 32,018/., including in 
damages computed at 12,200/. nag 
Office valuation was for 12,286! 4 o 
residential damages were denied. \'' wer i 
hoe ; 


Bidwell, of Ely, as arbitrator, has | 
his award to |the amount ef 21,55¢:. 
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ARCHITECT. RAL SOCIETIES. 


York and Yorks't:-< 


GARDEN 


Architectural Society : 
Mr. W. E. Be 
d inst, Me, W. B. Barry, 
Soca read a paper on “ Garden 
oe bs” before (8 Society. He first re- 
bu rs the as) ie effect of the 
viewer Act in the suburbs of our large 
Planning drew a contrast between what was 
. Continent of late years 
pore was being done here. Describing 
ral principles to be borne in mind 
we any ‘den-suburb scheme 1s formulated, 
pega! natural beauties of the site, the 
a land Hilo, sald are in 
: lessly destroyed, 

od a _ of ten; rad at A roads - 
uid run east and west, in order 
— each house its share of sunshine. 
void Jong, straight streets, guard — 
‘vercrowding the houses and cottages on : e 
ind; abundant open spaces to be reserved for 
vesh ait and recreation, and enerally en- 
deavour to bring the quiet life of the country, 
the trees, and the colour and scent of the 


> dowers within reach of the dweller in town. 


went on to describe a few of the 

oe acto" now being formed, such as 
Letchworth, Hampstead, Earswick, and went 
fally into the detail and plannin of the 
garden suburb at Hull, which has been laid 
out by his partner, Mr. Runton, and himself. 
The paper was illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides, and plans of the different 
suburbs mentioned by Mr. Barry were 
arranged in the hall for ,. 

Mr. C. H. Channon, F.R.1.B.A., p 
a vote of thanks, which was seconded by 


° Councillor Dr. Sanderson Long, and supported 
r 


by Messrs. Burleigh, Scaife, and Dyer. 

The next ‘oaudten will be on April 19, when 
a paper will be read by Mr. Harold E. 
Henderson on “The Domestic Architecture 
of the Yorkshire Dales.”’ 


Northern Architectural Association. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the 22nd inst. 
at 6, Higham-place, Newcastle, the President 
(Mr. H. C. Charleswood) occupying the chair. 
Mr. Charles 8. ington (Hon. Secretary) 
presented the annual report of the Council for 
the fifty-seventh session, which showed that 
there were ninety-two members, ninety-five 
Associates, and forty-six students, a total 
of 233, as against 237 in the previous year. 
The Council | had carefully considered the 
representations made to them by local lead 
manufactarers with a view to local architects 
specifying sheet-lead, lead pipes, and white- 
lead, manufactured in the North-Country, and 
it was felt that the proposal had much to 
commend it. The attention of the Council 
having been drawn to the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners publish a stereo- 
\yped set of plans, specifications, and quan- 
tities vel sewena houses, which the Council 
considered detrimental to architectural prac- 
ce, urgent representations were made to the 
Royal Institute on the matter, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been urged 
to discontinue this procedure. The financial 
statement showed that the ordi income 
amounted to 164/. lls. 7d., and after all 
expenses had been met there was a balance 
in hand of 29/. 7s. Sd.,.as against 92. 188. 1d. 
te previous year. 

The reports were adopted. 

Mr. Marshall moved that a committee be 
ormed to revise the rules and report the 
draft of the amendments to the Association. 


He also though: the services 

e § of some professor 
should be obtained to assist the students in 
their work, 


aga Taal | to appoint a committee was 


hon meeting »:-clected Mr. Charles Wood 
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“ oe Announcement. 

r. Henry Smith, quantity surveyor, of 
5 and 6, lle yap a W.C., 1as detcenaheadd 
his business connexion’ with Mr. R. A. 
Churehward. _Mr. Smith will continue to 
carry on his business as heretofore at 
Clement’s-inn, and Mr. Churchward has taken 
Offices at No. 353, Strand, W.C. 


Public Offices in Great George Street. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood 
asked the hon. member for Southampton, as 
representing the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether he would state when it was antici- 

ted that the new Public Offices in Great 
yeorge-street, Westminster, would be com- 
pleted; and what Government departments 
were to be housed therein.—Mr. Dudley 
Ward: The First Commissioner of Works 
aniticipates that these new Public Offices will 
be completed in about five years’ time; he 
does not wish, at this early stage, to commit 
himself to the exact arrangements which will 
be made for the occupation of this building. — 
Mr. Lough: Will any of these buildings pro- 
ject further into the Park than the old 

uildings’—-Mr. Dudley Ward: No; there 
will be a rearrangement of the boundary, but 
the general effect will be to increase the area 
of the Park. 


Westminster Abbey and the Coronation. 

In his designs for the temporary annexe 
Mr. A. Nutt, of the Office of Works, Windsor 
Castle, follows those of the similar structure 
which he built nine years ago. The main 
building for the robing-room, will measure 
about 112 ft. by 60 ft. wide and 25 ft. high, 
and there will be an additional covered way, 
an entrance lobby, with retiring-rooms, on the 
néeth side. The interior will be after the 
“ baronial hall’’ type, having a timbered roof 
and tapestry and armour on the walls. The 
exterior, of wood and plaster, will be made to 
harmonise with the Abbey fabric. Messrs. 
James Templeton & Cg., of Glasgow, are 
weaving the mohair carpet, of Royal blue in 
colour, and bearing a design, in light blue, of 
the Orders of the Garter, Thistle, and Sham- 
rock, with their emblems and badges, on the 
length between the dais and the west door. 
The chair, containing the stone brought from 
Scone Palace, was made by Edward I.’s order 
after the pattern of the original chair by 
Walter the Painter, painter of the Painted 
Chamber and Chapter House, who was paid 
100s. for the joinery, 13s. 4d. for carving the 
two little leopards, and 1/. 19s. 7d. for a new 
step, which has, with the leopards, been 
renewed. 


The Firm of William Morris & Co. 

Messrs. Morris & Co., who decorated the 
new rooms in the National Gallery, and who 
are making and upholstering the Coronation 
Thrones, have issued an historical pamphlet 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the firm's existence. William Morris was 
originally in the office of G. E. Street, R.A., 
but, tiring of routine work, he abandoned 
architecture. One of his fellow pupils was 
Mr. Philip Webb, who afterwards designed 
“ The House,”’ at Upton, famous in the 
history of modern domestic architecture. The 
partners and associates in the original firm 
of Morris & Co., founded in 1861, were 
William Morris, Dante G. Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones, 
Philip Webb, P. P. Marshall (an engineer 
and surveyor), and C. J. Faulkner, an Oxford 
Don, who gave up his college work for the 
pursuit of commercial art. 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. ne 
Whitgift Hospital Preservation Com- 
ian lean instructed Dr. William Martin, 
F.S.A., to represent them at an inquiry to 
be held by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, for the Local 
Government Board, into an application made 
by the Croydon Borough Council for com- 
powers to acquire some Lanes md at 
orth End for a widening of the roadway on 
its east side. The Borough Council’s scheme 
would result in the bringing of the new 
frontage line to 4 point so near to the flank 
of the almshouses a5, ~ the Preservation 
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ae od the old buildings. We may here 





suggested by the London Traffic Department, 


observe that one of the new suburban roads. 






Board of Trade, in their third annual report, 
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relieve the traffic on the main road 
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oop diverging at Norbury, passing ug 

Waddon to the west of Croydon, and re-entering 

the high road at a point near Purley Downs. 
Ancient Welsh Monuments. 

The Society of Antiquaries have resolved 
to make representations to Sir Richard 
Williams-Bulkeley, Bart., suggesting that 
prompt action be taken to preserve the ruins 
of Beaumaris Castle from their dangerous 
condition induced by neglect and the growth 
of ivy. The Castle, situated on the Williams- 
Bulkeley estate, was built for Edward I. by 
Henry de Elreton, architect and “ master- 
mason’ also of the castles at Conway and 
Carnarvon. The plan embraces a _ fosse 
around a wall having ten low towers, round or 
square at base, and exhibiting traces of Sara- 
cenic feeling, which surrounds an octagonal 
ballium, 57 by 60 yards, in which stand an 
advanced work, known as the Gunner’s Walk, 
and the keep, with its four round angle- 
towers, and four towers on the sides. The 
Early English chapel has four squints and an 
arcade, the great hall, 70 ft. by 24 ft., had 
five windows fitted with tracery. The Society 
have also decided that it is desirable to place 
the two cromlechs and the chambered mound 
at Plas Newydd and Bryn Celli Ddu, on Lord 
Anglesey’s property, under the protection of 
the Ancient Monuments Act. 


Restoration of Three City Churches. 

Funds are opened for the repair and restora- 
tion of the churches of St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe, Queen Victoria-street, and the 
adjacent church of St. Mary Aldermary. The 
two edifices are by Wren, the latter being 
after the Gothic style, mainly copied from 
that of its predecessor. The fabric of St. 
Helen's, Bishopegate, has just been repaired. 
The church was extensively restored in 1893 
by J. L. Pearson, R.A. A mural tablet has 
been affixed in the church to the memory of 
the Rev. J. A. L. Airey, the late vicar. 


Two Historical Houses in London. 

Commemorative tablets have just been 
affixed upon the fronts of No. 37, Chesham- 
place, Belgrave-square, formerly occupied b 
Earl Russell, and No. 32, Soho-square, whic 
was for many years the home ‘of Sir Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S., in whose time it was numbered 
“30,"’ and was known as the “ Holland 
House of Science.’’ After his death there, 
in 1820, the house was occupied by the 
Linnean Society and Dr. Robert Brown, the 
eminent botanist and naturalist, whose 
museum, including the Captain Cook relics, 
was stored in the back portion of the house, 
facing Dean-street. 


The National Collections. 

The Committee of the Swan Memorial Fund 
have presented to the National Gallery four- 
teen drawings, executed for the greater por- 
tion in charcoal, by J. M. Swan. Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Sadler have given, through the 
National Art Collections Fund, to the 
National Gallery of British Art, Millbank, 
the life-sized statue of ‘‘ Lycidas "’ sculptured 
by Mr. J. Havard Thomas, which was ex- 
hibited a few years ago in the New Gallery. 


~~ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 








Possilpark District Library, Glasgow. 

In this competition the assessor, Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., acting in conjunction 
with the City Architect and Librarian, has 
submitted his award to the Council as 
follows :—First, Mr. George Simpson, [.A. ; 
second, Mr. Wm. B. Whitie, I.A.; third, Mr. 
Thos. S. Allan {all of Glasgow); and the 
Council has approved the awafd, and 
appointed the first named as architect for the 
wvork,. paid premiurns of 301. and 20i. to 
the second and third. Although quite a small 

the -total graye ar hog exceed 
5,5002.), the response to invitation to com- 
pete wag exceptionally large, about 130 de- 
signs being submitted from all parts of the 
kingdom. It may be of interest, therefore, 
* many to see “ = plan. A sketch 
of this is appended, Ss a very 
forward arrangement, with excellent 
vision of all parts. All the rooms are 
lit, as the accommodation asked necessitated 
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the use of the whole area of site if arranged 
on the one floor. Mr. Simpson has also very 
sensibly accepted the lines of the streets, 
which form a rather sharp angle, any awkward- 
ness in the shape of his rooms being more 
apparent in the plan than it will be in the 
building, while he has the advantage of pre- 
serving the perspective lines of his streets, 
a consideration often lost sight of by architects 
when designing structures for such angle sites. 
The estimated cost of the design is 5,330/., 
exclusive of fees and furnishing. 


Marylebone Town Hall. 

At the meeting of Marylebone Borough 
Council of March 23 the minutes of the Town 
Hall Committee (already reported in the 
Builder) with regard to the ee of 
an assessor in connexion with the new Town 
Hall came up for confirmation. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were as 
follows :—That (a) designs for the new Town 
Hall be invited in open competition, and that 
an assessor be appointed to advise the Com- 
mittee in the preparation of the conditions and 
regulations governing such competition, and to 
select a design to be adopted by the Council. 
(b) The President of the Institute of British 
Architects be requested to nominate three 
professional gentlemen from whom this Com- 
mittee be empowered to select one as assessor. 
(c) The Council do accept the offer of the 
President that two members of the Committee 
be associated with the assessor to confer with 
him before the final selection of the plans. 
(d) Our Chairman (Mr. Alderman Edward T. 
Fowler) and Mr. Alderman E. R. Debenham 
be appointed to confer and consult with the 
assessor as mentioned in the previous recom- 
mendation. 

To the motion for the adoption of the report 
and recommendations an amendment was 
moved that the recommendations be referred 
back, and that the Committee be directed to 
consider and report as to a scheme for the 
appointment of an assessor to select four 
designs, from which the Council may finally 
select the design. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the Rev. E. A. Midwinter said the 
Committee had gone to the highest authority 
in the land on the subject of an assessor, and 
they awaited the suggestion of a better plan. 
Alderman Fowler said the Town Hall Com- 
mittee appointed the Mayor and himself to 
interview the President of the R.1JB.A., and 
they urged all points upon him, and after a 
great deal of conversation and persuasion he 
told them he could not make any further 
concessions than those already foreshadowed. 
It was far better that the selection of the 
designs shoutd be in the hands of men whose 
training and time were occupied upon those 
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yarticular matters, rather than that they 
thould be chosen in a haphazard method by 
non-professional men. Alderman — 
objected to the assessor's decision pre , 
No architect should have the final settlement 
for a new Town Hall for the people of 
Marylebone. Mr. R. said n 

could not decide upon the best design and 
plans for such a bui ing: Mr. Helsdon said, 
whether for good or ill, they wére in the 
hands of the President of the R.1.B.A. It 
was highly desirable that if they employed an 
assessor they should be guided by his advice. 
He would be a man of experience that, no 
member of the Council could possibly Peete 
and he would be independent of the Council, 
which was a most important consideration. 
It was finally decided that the recommenda- 
tions of the P.R.1.B.A. should be adopted. 





BOOKS. 
The Geol of Building Stones. By 


J. Atten Hows, B.Sc., F.G.8. (London : 
Edward Arnold. 1910. Pp. 455; twenty- 
nine illustrations in text, seven plates, and 
seven maps.) 
“Tuere is no help; sooner or later, in the 
course of practice, the architect or engineer 
will have the need of some geological w- 
ledge forced upon him.”’ This is the opening 
sentence of Mr. Howe’s book, and it is one 
which gives the architect pleasant anticipa- 
tions; at last we are to have geol made 
easy, an armchair lesson, from which the 
much-crammed youth or the busy senior can 
learn in a few hours all that is worth knowing 
about the building stones of the British Teles. 
The pleasant anticipations are soon scattered. 
The author is charmingly frank. “It is not 
from books,” he writes, a few pages farther 
on, “that geology is to be learned ; : 
how to recognise a stone at sight from amongst 
a host of others of the same kind is just one 
of the things that the architect wants to 
know; the ks will not tell him.” But 
much, indeed, can be learned from books, 
and we know of no better book on the sub- 
ject, from the architect's point of view, than 
Mr. Howe’s. The minerals of which building 
stones are composed, form the subject of the 
second chapter. Granite and other igneous 
rocks, sandstones and grits. limestones, slates 
and other fissile rocks, and miscellaneous 
building stones are then described in turn, 
first geologically, and in the second place 
topographically. Maps*showing the distribu- 
tion of the different kinds of stone in the 
British Isles add much to the interest and 
value of the book. The last two chapters 
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deal with the decay and the testi: of buildi 
stones, and it is trom these chap: rs and ri 
the topogra rs cal sections of the earlier 
chapters, ead in connexion wit!: the classified 
lists of building stones given i the q 
dices, that the architect will g\oan a 
useful information. Mr. How. js sceptical 
about the value of the oft-repeated adyic 
that the student Should see for himself the 
effects of weathering agencies in  uarries and 
ments ; I 16 an interesting and healthy 
exercise, but “will teach little of the be 
haviour of building stones.”’ The causes of 
decay in building stones are described cider 
three heads—chemical, organic, and mechani. 
cal—and a separate section is devoted to the 
decay of each of the principal groups of stone 
Of equal value and interest is the final chapter 
on the testing of building stones, but we have 
said enough to reveal the scope of the book 
and need onl add that it is one w hich every 
architect ought to possess. : 
Municipal Engineering: Model Answers 1) 

Questions Set at Recent Examinations o} 

the Institution of Municipal and County 

Engineers. Second Edition. Revised by 

Sypney G. Turner, A.M. Inst.C.E 

Barrister-at-Law, etc. (London: The Si 

a Press, Ltd. 1910. Price 3s. 64. 

net. 

Tuts book is a reprint of examination papers 
set by the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, the answers to which 
originally appeared in the Surveyor and 
Municrpal and County Engineer. Sample 
questions published from time to time by the 
Institution are added in the form of an 
appendix. Except for this and revision where 
necessary this edition remains the same as 
the first. 

The questions are grouped under the head. 
ings of the rs gle subjects and a serviceable 
index is added. The answers are ful] and 
well illustrated with dimensioned sketches. 
The ground covered is, for the size of the 
book, wide and of practical variety. 

Whilst not taking the place of larger text- 
books on the subjects dealt with, the book 
contains a deal of practical and concise in 
formation on the subjects required for the 
Institution examinations. It siculd be of 
great service as 1 guide*to students, and also 
to those engaged in preparing thein for the 
examinations, 








Sewage Disposul Works: Their Design and 
Construction. By W. C.  Easpatt, 
M.S.E., etc. (London: E. & F. N. Spon. 
1910. 256 pp.; 155 illustrations.) 

So mucu has been written about sewage dis 

posal in recent years that one is apt to tum 

to a new book on the subject with litt'e 
hope of finding in it much that is novel 
or interesting. Chemists, bacteriologists, 
engiveers, and others of less account have 

written on and about the subject, and 4 

Royal Commission has issued reports 2 

wearisome iength. ‘To this formidable mass 

of writing Mr. Easdale has ventured to add 
another k, and let us say at once thai 
it is a book which cannot fail to appeal to the 
engineer. It is essentially a practical book, 
dealing with every stage of sewage purification 
on biological lines, and containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of screens, tanks, 
filters and appliances of all kinds suitable 
for the work. ‘Two paragraphs on chemical 

mixers and sewage mixers, interpolated 1 

the chapter on ‘Sludge Disposal,’ serve & 

emphasise the fact that chemical precip!t® 
tion is outside the seope of the beck. Mr 

Easdale writes clearly and tersely, |)is illustra: 

tions are excellent (Fig. 2318, howevr. upside 

down), and he has provided a full index. 





Elementary Science Applied to > «tation 
and Plumbers’ Work. By A. HbRRING 
Suaw, A.R.San.1., etc. Second Kdition. 
(Lendon: Gurney & Jack». 1910. 
Pp. 264; 136 illustrations.) : 

Mr. Henring-Suaw is Assistant |. <turer 


Sanitary ee ineering at the Victor 

University, Manchester, and is ~° Chief 

Assistant in the Municipal 9 i 
vane 


Engineeri Department of the 
refore knows 
School of ‘technology. Bp. ther equire, and 


in this book he has carried out a ;ood idea 


It is divided into tour parts 


admirably. 
dea np vely with element:'y science 


(chietly plane and solid geometry), arithmetic } 
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arati shysics, and chemistry. 
and mensarmare, treated with special refer- 
~ me ie plumbe: and domestic engineer. 
— ‘og of water and air and other 
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and payee ad their alloys are all tersely 
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get hich will help t 
do the truth of the statements made. 


"' ig weil produced and contains a 
il oie "it i! is ti as we believe it is, 
‘ t the sudden dis harge of water into a red- 
ho boiler is, as stated on page 188, “never 
a nsible for ar explosion,” it is surely a 
genre to include this among the four “‘ com- 
- causes of explosion ” given on page 187. 


Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing. Part Il. 
~. Water Supply, Domestic Hot-water 
services, Warming and Ventilation of 
Buildings. By A. Hereine-Suaw, 
\RSan.I., etc. (London: Gurney & 
Jackson, 1911. 358 pp.; 264 illustrations.) 
Tus is a useful book for the plumber and 
doinestic engineer. It contains seven chapters 
on water supply, four on domestic hot-water 
wrvices, six on warming apparatus, and one 
on ventilation. The student in search cf 
theories and calculations will find much of 
interest to him, and the practical man will 
not jook in vain for information on appliances 
aid fittings of many kinds. Here and there 
the author or the printer nods, as on 
nage 235, where we read, “all secondary 
returns should enter the cylinder at points 
not Jess than 1 ft. below the top,” and in the 
next paragraph, “ where feasible, the second- 
ay returns may with advantage enter the top 
of the cylinder.” On page 320 (last line) 
y ought to be 3. The continuous lattice 
ventilator above the tops of the window 
frames, shown in Fig. 257, cannot be recom- 
mended; it would admit the weather too 
freely and is without any means of regula- 
tion. To call a ventilator of this kind an 
“air exit” is merely playing with words; 
one may Wish it to act as an outlet, but, as a 
creral rule, in a reom with an open fire, it 
will admit very much more air than it allows 
toescape. These, however, are small matters. 
The book is a good one. 


The Workmen's Compensaliun Act, 1906, 
with Notes, Rules, Orders, and Regulations. 
By W. Appincron Wits, LL.B. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law. Eleventh edition. (Lon- 
don: Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons. 
1910. Pp. 334. 5s. net.) 

Me. Wittis is to be congratulated on the 

production of this eleventh edition of 

“Willis's Workmen's Compensation Acts.’’ 

The tenth edition appeared in July, 1907, the 

‘me month and year in which the Act of 

196 came into operation. In his ninth edition, 
which appeared the previous February, 

and again in this edition, the author in his 

introduction describes the new Act as sweep- 
mg away the incongruities created by the 
orginal statute of 1897 by extending its 
benefits to nearly every kind of employment ; 
but it must be admitted that, apart from this 
here extension, plenty of incongruities remain 
under the new Act, and that the law continues 
isatisfactory. No legislation has created so 

“ap litigation for the purposes of interpreta- 
on as these Acis in relation to workmen's 
“mpensation, and the present volume sup- 
oy this assertion, since in the Preface the 
: a states he hus had to add some 360 cases 
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(London ; The Sanitary Publishing Company. 
ls. net.) é 

A Practica, Guipe In roe PREPARATION 
or Town Ptannino Scuemers. By E. G. 
Bentley, LL.B.. and 8S. Pointon Taylar, 
A.R.IB.A, Vith a Foreword by Raymond 
Unwin. With a model set of coloured plans. 
(London : George Philip & Son, Ltd., Fleet- 
street, E.C.) 

Graruicat Remwrorcep Concrete Desten. 
By J. A. Davenport, M.Sc., B.Eng., M.C.1. 
London; E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., Haymarket. 
s. net.) : 

A Digest or tHe Law or Easements. By 
L. C. Innes. Eighth edition, by Noel 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 


AT a meeting of the Western Counties 
District of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers held at Torquay on Satur- 
day, there was a discussion as to the carrying 
out of architectural work by the Engineer to 
the Municipal Authority. The question 
arose upon the plans of the new pavilion, 
which has been designed by the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. H. A. Garrett, A.M. Inst.C.E. 
Mr. J. Paton, Plymouth, President, was in 
the chair. 


Mr. H. A. Garrett 

said that for no less a period than eighteen 
years the Council had from time to time been 
engaged in discussing the desirability of pro- 
viding a pavilion or central rendezvous for the 
use of the large number of visitors, especially 
those who frequented to town in the winter 
months. Many schemes had been considered, 
and considerable sums of money had been 
expended in obtaining various schemes during 
the past eighteen years. It was finally de- 
cided that the scheme prepared by himself 
was the most suitable. The sanction to the 
loan, which was for 17,500l., was granted 
in November last, and the works com- 
menced in December. The site was land re- 
claimed from the sea, and filled up with 20-ft. 
depth of sand, and it could readily be under- 
stood that the erection of a pavilion on such 
a site needed a foundation of special design. 
Upon examination, the sand-filling was found to 
be well consolidated, and he had recommended 
the construction of a Portland cement rein- 
forced concrete foundation “ raft,’’ covering 
the whole area of the site. Upon this raft was 
now being reared a framework of steel stan- 
chions and girders to form the outline of the 
building, the space between the stanchions 
being filled in with brickwork and faced with 
Messrs. Doulton’s patent Carrara ware. 


Mr. A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich, 
said they had heard a good deal in the Press 
of surveyors carrying out architectural work 
and interfering with the architectural i 
fession. He ventured to say, in many of these 
cases, the borough engineer was the right 
person to be trusted with the work. It 
appeared it was so in this case. Mr. Garrett 
had had the erection of a pavilion under his 
consideration for a good many years, and who 
was better able to say what the town wanted 
than the Borough Engineer, who knew the 
wishes and requirements of his Council. 


Mr. H. W. Smith, Scarborough, 


remarked that Mr. Greatorex had made some 
reference to architectural work being done 
by engineers. Possibly the men who worked 
ai seaside towns and health resorts got a little 
more of this kind of work to do than other 
members of the municipal engineering pro- 
fession. There was, of course, a good deal to 
be said on both sides of the question. Those 
of them who had had some architectural 
training were quite as well qualified to deal 
with matters of this kind as anyone else. 
He thought the fact that the Council of 
Torquay, after competition, as he understood, 
had entrusted Mr. Garrett with this work, 
mast be very gratifying to him. One did not 
like to criticise the plans, but he took it that 
a large portion of the floor area of the 

vilion was to be given up to promenad- 
ing, otherwise it was difficult to see cage 
large portion of the audience was to see the 


stage. 
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from the plans of their engineers, and he 
could not say that the engineer usually made 
a very good architect. A friend of his, who 
was with him at one of the mines, said they 
would have done much better to have em- 
loyed an architect for this work. He agreed, 
1owever, that they could not have & Setien 
architect for the pavilion than Mr. Garrett. 


(a 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Corporations and Contractors. 

The liability of corporations with public 
duties to perform is rendered somewhat 
uncertain where they employ a contractor to 
carry out any operations for them. In a recent 
case, Robinson and Another 2. Urban District 
Council of Beaconsfield, pending the completion 
of a drainage scheme, the Council had, under 
sect. 42 of the Public Health Act, 1875, under- 
taken to empty the cesspools in their district, 
and had employed a contractor to perform 
this duty for them. The contract was silent 
as to where the sewage thus collected was to 
be disposed of, and the contractor on one or 
two occasions, without leave, had discharged 
the carts on land belonging to the plaintiffs, 
which was a partially-developed building 
estate, thereby causing, as it was alleged, a 
nuisance to the plaintifig and their tenants. 
The defendants did not dispute the fact that 
there was no right to so dispose of the sewage 
without leave cn the plaint‘ffs’ land, but they 
contended that this was an act of “ collateral °’ 
negligence on the part of their contractor, for 
which they were not responsible. The Court, 
in awarding a small sum as damages, held 
that this was not “ collateral” negligence, as 
the defendant Council had not taken sufficient 
precautions as to the method in which the 
sewage should be disposed of and to prevent 
damage ensuing from the performance of the 
contract by their contractor. The case is not 
very lengthily reported, and it is not clear 
what the position would have been had the 
contract provided as to where the sewage was 
to be disposed of, but the contractor, in 
breach of contract, had caused annoyance to 
the plaintiffs. If the act complained of arose 
out of the direct performance of the duty 
undertaken by the Council, it appears they 
would be liable whether the act was that of a 
contractor or not—of course, provided that the 
act in itself created a cause of action at all. 


Liabilities of Local Authorities. 


A somewhat new point seems to have been 
raised in the case of Davson v. Bingley Urban 
District Council. Under sect. 66 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, every urban authority has 
the duty laid upon it to provide and maintain 
fire plugs “ and all necessary works, machinery, 
and assistance for securing an efficient supply 
of water in case of fire to be provided and 
maintained,” and shall mark the position of 
such fireplugs. The plaintiff's premises took 
fire, and the fire-brigade attended, but the 
plaintiff contended that owing to the defendant 
Council’s neg'igence the fire-brigade was unable 
to take prompt action, and that the damage 
coeasioned by the fite was in consequence 
increased. The negligence complained of and 
found by the jury was that the fire-plug had 
not been kept level with the road (although 
there was no evidence that the defendants had 
themselves covered it up), and that its position 
was not properly indicated. The jury awarded 
the plaintiff 512/., but on a legal argument the 
judge entered judgment for the defendants. 
On an application for judgment or a new trial 
to the Court of Appeal, judgment was entered 
for the plaintiff, but the judgments delivered 
are not at present reported in full, so it does 
not appear upon what grounds the Court 
below acted. Possibly the judge considered 
the damages too remote; but. in any case. the 
important point to note is that the Court of 
Appeal have held the local authority liable. 


Liabilities of Householders. 


The case of Barker v. Herbert is one of 
interest to househc< A was injured 
by falling down into an area of which one of 
the railings was missing. and the action was 
brought “against the owner or occupier of the 
house. At the trial the jury found that 
(1) the area was a muisance to persons using 
the highway; (2) that a trespasser 

removed the railing; (3) that the defendant 
did not know that the railing had been 
removed. and that sufficient time had not 
elapsed for him to discover its absence by the 
use of reasonable care; (4) that the boy had 
met with the accident by clambering along 
inside the railings; (5) that the defendant 
with reasonable care had no reason to antici- 
pate such an accident if a railing was missing : 
(6) and he had used reasonable care to prevent 
the premises becoming dangerous to those 
using the highway. These findings gave rise 
to considerable legal argument, as it was 
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contended that the mere existence of a nuisance 
was sufficient to render the owner or ocoupier 
liable to users of the highway, and that in the 
case of a child his entering through the 
hole in the railings and clamberi along 
inside must be contemplated as a lawful user 
of the highway. This case had already been 
tri¢d once, and the Court of Appeal had 
ordered a new trial, as in the first trial judg- 
ment was entered tor the defendants on the 
plaintiff's own case. At this second trial 
judgment was again entered for the defendants 
on the ground that the nuisance was not the 
direct cause of the accident, as on the findings 
of the jury it Was impossible to say that the 
child was lawfully using the highway. The 
legal arguments must impress owners and 
occupiers of house property with the serious 
liabilities they may be under with respect to 
such defects. 
Landlord and Tenant. 


A recent decision of the Court of Appeal, in 
the case of Zuroott v. Wakeley & Wheeler, 
should be noted by lessees of old houses. In 
a. lease of an old house in Hatton-garden for 
twenty-eight years from 1881 there were 
covenants to well and substantially repair the 
same, and to keep in thorough repair and good 
condition the demised premises, and to yield 
up the same so repaired at the end of the 
term. The plaintiffs in the action were the 
reversioners of the lease and the defendants 
assignees of the lease. In 1909 the London 
County Council gave the defendants notice 
that the premises were in a dangerous con- 
dition and requiring the front wall to be 
pulled down to the level of the first foor. The 
defendants gave up the premises at the end 
of the term demised without having complied 
with this requirement, and the plaintiffs were 
suing them for the cost of carrying out this 
work and re-erecting the wall. The Court 
held, under the covenants in this case which. 
as shown above, included a covenant “to 
keep” the premises in thorough repair, that 
the defendants were liable, aa the necessary 
repair to this front wall was not such as to 
change the character of the premises: it was 
only a necessary operation of repair to a 
subsidiary portion of the premises. Persons 
taking assignments of leases cannot be too 
careful in considering their liabilities under 
the lease, especially in the case of old houses. 


Fencing in Factories. 


An example of litigation caused by the 
obscure drafting of Acts of Parliament relat- 
ing to the concerns of commercial men is 
furnished -by the case of Jackson v. A. G. 
Malliner Motor Body Company, Ltd., recently 
decided in a Divisional Court. Sect. 10 of the 
Factory Act, 1901, provides that “every hoist 
or teagle and every flywheel direct!y con- 
nected with the steam or water or other 
mechanical power’? must be fenced. It has 
required the legal acumen of two judges and 
a careful reference to former Acts of Parlia- 
ment dealing with the subject to determine 
whether this section requires only those hoists 
and teagles which are connected with 
machinery to be fenced, or whether it applies 
to all hoists and teagles. The Divisional 
Court have adopted the latter view, and it is 
well that factory owners should have their 
attention drawn to the point. A comma would 
have saved this litigation, but stops are dis- 
pensed with in Acts of Parliament, as the 
sentences are supposed to be expressed in 
language which can leave no doubt as to their 
meaning independent of punctuation. 


— 
—o 


LAW REPORTS. 








Kixe’s Bexcu Drvision. 
(Divisional Court, before Justices PHILLIMORE 
and BANnKEs.) 

Case under the London Building Act. 


Minturn v. Barry—Same y. London County 
Council. 

In this case, which was heard last week, the 
nlaintiff avpealed from the judgment of 
Deputy Judge Gurner sitting at the Brompton 
_— oe a . 

ve plaintiff, Miss Minturn, is the 2- 
holder of No. 14, Cason eanhaaehacuae spe 
the London County Counci! are the freeholders 
of the adjoining house, No. 15, the other 
defendant being Sir J. Wolfe Barry, who was 
the tenant of No, 15. 

Plaintiff's case was that the walls of her 
house suffered from dampness. which dampness 
came through the party wall dividing her 
premises from No. 15, and the result was that 
several rooms in the basement of her house 
were rendered uninhabitab'e. On June 2 1910 
plaintiff served on the defendants a party 
‘tructure notice, under the provisions of the 
London Building Act, intimating that after 
the expirv of two months she intended to 
exercise the rights given to her under the 
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London Building Act, sect. 88 (1), and also 
specifying the character of the works which 
it was proposed to carry out. 
having arisen between the building owner and 
the adjoining owner relating to the work to 
be done as specified in the notice, the matter 
was referred to two gt under sect. 91, 
subsect. 1 of the Act, e their failing 
to agree it was referred to Sir A. Stenning 
as the arbitrator, who by his award found 
that the party wal! was not so far defective 
or out of repair as to necessitate any works 
being executed under a party structure notice. 
From this decision the plaintiff appealed to 
the County Court upon the ground that the 
fact of the penetration of damp from No, 15 
proved that the party wall was “defective or 
out of repair” within the meaning of sect. 88 
of the Act. Defendants, however, contended 
that the presence of damp did not render the 
wall “ defective or out of repair’’ within the 
meaning of the section. The deputy County 
Court judge gave judgment for the defendants. 
Hence the present so of the plaintiff. 

Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Willoughby 
Williams (instructed by Messrs. Wadeson & 
Malleson) appeared for the appellant; Mr. 
Bliss (instructed by Messrs. Hopgoods & 
Dowson) for Sir J. Wolfe Barry; and Mr. 
Daldy (instructed by Mr. E. Tanner) for the 
London County Council. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counse! their lordships allowed the —, 
being of opinion that dampness in sufficient 
quantities rendered a party wall defective 
within the meaning of the section, and 
remitted the case to the County Court judge 
for him to consider the work necessary to 


done. 
a OO 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Palais Royal, 

Srr,—Your contributor of the article on the 
above in your issue of the 17th inst. says 
that Cardinal Richelieu stipulated that the 
name of Palais Cardinal should remain in use. 

I have the verbatim transcript of the 
‘* Donation du Palais Cardinal,’ and I find 
no such stipulation in it. 

Presumably it was called the Palais Royal 
when Louis XIII. came into ession at 
Richelieu’s death in 1642, till which time, of 
course, it was known as the Palais Cardinal. 
The date of the deed of gift was 1636. 

Joun A. Ranpoupn. 


*,* The stipulation was not indeed express] 
made either in the deed of gift of June 1, 1639, 
or in Richelieu’s will of May, 1642, but it 
was implied by the occurrence of the name 
‘* Palais Cardinal’’ in an inscription in gold 
letters on a slab of black marble, which he 
caused to be placed over the entrance of the 
building. Shortly after the Cardinal’s death 
this was removed by Anne of Austria on the 
representation of the Jean Louis de Balzac, 
who condemned the inscription on the double 
ground that its French was questionable, and 
that it was unseemly for the King to live in 
a house named after a subject. Richelieu’s 
niece, however, the Duchess of Aiguillon, pro- 
tested with such energy against this act of 
disrespect to her uncle’s memory that the 
Queen Regent was obliged to replace the 
tablet.—Epb. 








Architectural Copyright. 


Str,—In discussing this question with 
members of the profession I find not a few 
are inclined to think that “ infringements ”’ of 
such copyright as subsists in architectural 
works very seldom occur, or, when they do, 
they are copies of points of detail from the 
works of prominent men, which are the 
‘‘ sincerest flattery,’’ and which, at any rate, 
these men can afford to smile at. We are all 
familiar with a certain gable and the termina- 
tion of a certain tourelle roof which we meet 
with in many parts of the country. 

But an instance has occurred in my own 
peactees which, I think, shows what may 

appen. A client, whose house I added to a 
year or two ago, recently wrote to me telling 
me of a small further addition he was making, 
and explaining that this addition was of so 
slight a character it was unnecessary to con- 
sult me; but, he added, “I shali have a 
2 = your artistic hand, for the bow is to 

> made as much as possible like the prett 
window at L——.”’ site 

_ L-—— is a house built by me some years 
since. T subsequently discovered that, with- 
out asking the consent of the owner of the 
house, and with only the permission of the 


difference — 





[Marcu 31 igny, 


tenant (certainly with no re -jonce 


nate yin he had instructed « builder to 
and care lly measure up the by window fp 
uestion with a view to an absolute reproduc. 


tion of it! Comment is need|:-<:. 
F. Steward Taytor A.R.LB.A. 


= ie Building Trades Exhibition, 
mk,—It is now several years since ] vie; 
the Building Exhibition. T left. off nag 
by reason of the intrusiveness o/ most of the 
stall attendants. No sooner did one halt at 
a stall to examine an exhibit than the aitend. 
ant would thrust himself forward and bom. 
bard one with parrot-like praise of the article. 





Frequently he was not a practical man, and: 


was unable to carry on any technical dis. 
cussion, his object being to obtain one’s me 


and address, presumably with a view to sub. | 


sequent bombardment of one’s office, 

I realise, of course, that exhibiting costs 
money, but I would like to suggest that the pro- 
cedure described—if it still obtains—is not the 
way in which exhibitors can expect to recoup 
themselves. It only irritates the average 
visitor, who passes on without looking at stalls 
at which he either observes the practice being 
followed or notes the hawk-like poise of the 
attendant. 

A visitor who is allowed to study the 
exhibits undisturbed knows how to get in 
touch with exhibitors if he is sufficiently 
interested to wish to do so. If he is not, he 
would be vem § to be influenced by the 
methods described. 

Many other architects are of my way of 
thinking. Verb. sap. F. 8.1. 





A Town Planning Proposal. 

Srr,—In your issue of March 3 illustrations 
are given of the proposed new Middlesex 
Guildhall. In the issue of March 10 a para. 
graph records the fact that H.M.’s Stationery 
Office is to be rebuilt as offices, etc. 

The beautiful new Wesleyan central build. 
ing, with. its unsatisfactory axial outlook, is 
nearing completion, and no doubt before many 
years elapse other alterations will take place 
in the same neighbourhood with possibly the 
rebuilding or removing of the Westminster 
Hospital. 

Is not this just one of those occasions when 
a comprehensive scheme on town planning 
lines prépared beforehand is so very 
essential? What a splendid opportunity is 
afforded of dealing effectively with the only 
remaining unsatisfactory side of one of the 
finest open town spaces in the ~~ . 

. Dany. 


Employment in the Argentine. 

Sir,—In view of the propaganda relative 
to this country ‘ately appearing in several 
newspapers, I shoul ; 
architectural assistants thinking of coming 
here upon one or two points, which may save 
future disappointment. oie 

First of all, they will have to remain assist- 
ants, the laws of the country being so framed 
as to form a pny to all intents and 
purposes, and bar any foreigner from practis: 
ing even for the smallest building. 
‘Seca: I know many absolutely first-class 
men whose salaries range from $500 to 
a month, which, being equivalent to 
to 350/. in English currency a year, appears 
at home a good salary, but in Buenos Aires 
is barely sufficient to live upon, lc‘ alone to 
save a penny re at the end of the year, 








and the cost of living is meoweell increasing 
Speaking and writi nish tiuently i 
seeks malay . addition to this 
one has. to face Spanish and Italic: compet! 
tion of considerable merit. % 
** BuENOS .\1RES. 
—_—--e—— 
INTERCOMMUNICAT: 'N 
COLUMN. 
Substance on Tiles. 
vou can | 


Srr,—I shall be tly obliged © 
tell me what to Fan oi some tes which 


I had put down about eighteen mo’ 260. 
the floor of a piazza, which is partly « -over® 
They are the common red andy Ut” 
and are constantly covered with a‘ bo 4 
substance, which gives them a" =’! it 
untidy appearance. I have tried » "8 
with many things, but it alway. 9ppear | 


, ~ for this 
again. Can you give me the reasor ‘°° 
and tell me what will cure it? TYLES. 
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MaRCcH 3/1. 1911.] 
pITORIAL. SUMMARY. 


i 1. deals with the question 
ye aay Si “d VII.. Memorial on the 
of [pans in St. James's Park. 
ge New York Vactory Fire ” is the title of 

oe article. 1¢ deals with the administra- 
ae regulations in New York and 


ns — e learnt in this country from 


the fire (p- 398). a. 
« Art Galleries” is the title of a short artic 
‘ upon some remarks by Mr. 


7 ny sith regard to the new rooms at the 
Yational Gallery. , 
our “ Notes” (p. 389) include : “* Coronation 
Decorations”; “ The Royal Coles an tate 
“4 New Architectural Society ; 
Capitol, Albany, New York. aaa 
“Totarsia and Wood Inlay.” was the title o 
the Omani Hall Lecture on the 22nd inst. 
r Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., 


sturer, : m, | 
oi pes excellent lantern slides in illustra- 


tion of his interesting remarks (p. 300), 

Competition news includes @ brief notice of 
elie District Library, Glasgow; and a 
note on Marylebone Town Hall (p. 393». 

Jur notices of meetings of provincial architec- 
tant societies (p. 393) include: “ York and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society ae and 
“Northern Architectural Associatioa. 

Rook notices (p. 394) include: “ The Geology 
of Building Stones” ; “ Municipal Engineering, 
\nawers to Examination Questions © ; “Sewage 
Disposa! Works”; “ Elementary Science 
Apnlied to Sanitation and Plumbers’ Work ” ; 
“Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing”; ‘‘ The 
Workmen's Compensation Act.” 

Legal Column (p. 395) includes: notes on 


“Landlord and Tenant”; ‘ Liabilities of 
Householders ”* ; “ Liabilities of Local 
juthorities”; “ Feneing in © Factories” ; 


“Corporations and Contractors.” 


Ata meeting of the Western Counties District 
of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers at Torquay a discussion took place 
as to carrying out of architectural work by the 
engineer to the municipal authority (p. 395). 


A brief report of a case under the London 
Building Act, Minturn v. Barry and Minturn v. 
london County Council, appears on p. 396. 


In our Correspondence column will be found 
letters on: ‘The Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion” ; “The Palais Royal”; “A Town Planning 
Proposal”; “Employment in the Argentine ”’ ; 
* Architectural Copyright” (p. 396). 


We give on p. 399 and succeeding pages a 
resumé, with many illustrations, of six interest- 
ing lectures on “ English Vernacular Domestic 
Work,” delivered some time since by Mr. 
J. Alfred Goteh, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., before the 
University of London at University College. 

_ The Building Trade Section (p. 407° includes : 
“Trade Union Law”: “Land Transfer” ; 
“Caisson, Sickness”; “ Architects and Con- 
tractors ; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces”; “ Applications Under the 1894 
Building Act,” 


An article on “ Registration of Title to 
rap ” will be found on p. 409. It deals with 
: Report of the Royal Commission on the 

orking of the Land Transfer Acts. 

A report of the annual dinner of the Incor- 
porated Institute of British Decorators appears 
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ingineere te’ Meeting).— 


of 


°, F.R.B., M. CE. un 
te Society of Architects 


Architect ° 
Academy ri A: ‘ton, — Visit to the 


y permisasion of Mr, Ernest 
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i. Mowpay, Apri 3. 
rchitectural Association.—Professor Sel mage, 
M.A., on “ Architecture in Paintings’ 730 0m” 
- Glasgow Technical College pr ell raftemen’s 
Boney. — Business meeting. 8 p.m. 
p nae g hcg od Engineers.—8 p.ra. 
mitary Institute-—Mr. J. Wright C 
” a +f orem Work.” 7 - _— 
on Dottety 0, ngineers.—Mr,. W. BR. dwin-Wiseman on 
He Saeetaieteahive Aspect of Water Conservancy.” 
Liverpool Architectural Society. ~ Annual 
ng. 6 p.m. 
TvEspar, Apart. 4. 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.—Thirt -third 
annual dinner, “King’s Hall,” Holborn Sustains 


general 


6 or 
ee Architectural Society.—Annual general 
, m. 
Institute oF Sanita 
Mr. N. Hoskins on “ 


7 p.m. 
“Royal Tustitution.— Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C.LE., on 
rng of Ancient Desert Sites in Central Asia” 
mm 


Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
¢ Atmosphere and Meteorology.” 


Hit, 3 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—-Papers to be sub- 
mitted for discussion : (1) “‘ The Speerement of High- 
ways to Meet Modern Conditions of Traffic,” by 

Mr. J. Walker Smith; (2) “ Recent Development in 
Road-Traffic, Road-Construction and Maintenance,” by 
Mr. H. P. Maybury. 8 p.m. z 

Wepsespar, Apnit 5. 

Royal Archwological Institute (Socie'y of Antiquarivs, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.).—Exhibition of the 
embalmed head of Oliver Cromwell, with a short 
description and history of the object by the Rev. H. R 
Wilkinson. 4.30 p.m. 

_Efinburgh Architectural Association (A-sociates’ Sec- 
tion) .—Annual business meeting. 8 p.m, 
Royal Sanitary Institute--Mr. J. E. 
Sewerage." 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
works of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 

(1990), Ltd., Swanscombe, Kent. 

Tuvrspar, Apri 6. 

Society of Architects.—Mr. Percy Macquoid, R.I., on 
** English Furniture.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Pripay, Apri 7. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Institute 

Vincent-square, 8.W.).-Mr. A. R. Jemmett on “Town 

wee Brad 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., 
on “*A New Method of Chemical Analysis.”” 9 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewage 
Disposal.’’ 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr, E. E. Farrant on “ Retaining Walls."” 8 p.m. 


—_ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. George’s House, St. George’s-terrace, 
Perth, Western Australia. 


Be Worth on 





HIS building is being erected in the 
main thoroughfare of Perth for 
Messrs. Millars’ Karri & Jarrah 
Company (1902), Ltd. The first 

floor is designed to be occupied by Messrs. 
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Millars’, the other floors being let off in suites 
of offices. 

It was originally intended to build the 
front in stone, but as the cost of this is 
exceedingly high in Perth the front will 
probably be finished in cement. 

The buildings have a frontage of 136 ft. to 
St. George’s-terrace, with a depth of 89 ft. 
The floors will be of steel and concrete 
finished in granolithic, the flat roof being 
covered with asphalt. The whole of the 
joinery work is to be executed in Jarrah wood. 

The architects are Messrs. Warwick & 
Hall, AA.R.1.B.A., 13, South-square, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C. 


New Municipal Buildings of Karachi. 
Seconp PremiatTep DeEsien. 


THovGH the style adopted by the authors of 
this design was one based on Classic motives, 
the impression the buildings give is Oriental, 
harmonising with the Hindoo-Saracenic style 
of the country. 

As all materials in the buildings were to 
be supplied by, or manufactured in, India, 
the beams, joists, ete., are not of steel, but 
teak, while local limestone is used for back 
and inside walls, and that from Porebunder, 
in Guzerath, for the principal and side eleva- 
tions and more important parts of the 
buildings. The cupolas or domes to towers 
are, therefore, no sham constructions in 
ferro-concrete, carried on rings or girders 
of steel, but properly executed in stone and 
carried by Lae se don It was proposed 
that the floorings, in Indian fashion, should 
be laid on teakwood boards, resting 9n 
teakwood joists supported by teak beams. 
All other woodwork in the buildings is also 
in teak. 

Karachi, being situated at the mouth of 
the Indus on marshy ground, pile foundations 
were provided under all towers and a concrete 
raft to the remainder of the buildings. 

With a view to the tropical climate the 
council chamber and the various departmental 
offices on all floors were only accessible from 
open verandahs, while to create an_arti- 
ficial draught of cool air inside the buildings 
all rooms were proposed to be fitted up with 
electric fans, replacing the time-honoured 
and once generally used punkahs. 

The cost of the above buildings in India 


:S™ GEORGES HOUSE : PERTH : WA: 
FOR MESS MILLAR'S KARRI & JARRAH CO (1902) ” 
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is estimate! at five lakhs of rupees, or 
Rs.500,000 (33,3337. 6s. 8d.), which, worked 
out at the London County Hall rate now 
in course of erection, would represent about 
107,0001. 

The architects are Mr. Jan F. Groll, B.I., 
and Mr. George Treacher. 

Mr. Groll has ;ractised in India for many 
years and carried out various works, amongst 
which are the New Royal Palace in Bhooj and 
the — eum for H.R.H. the late Rao of 
Cutch. 


English Vernacular Domestic Work. 
One of our plates this week shows illustra- 
tions accompanying some recent lectures by 
Mr. J. A. Gotch before the University of 
London at University College. They are 
mentioned in the résumé appearing on 
p. 399 and succeeding pages. 


Ln 
oe 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 30, 1861. 





The Street Railway to Bayswater. 


On the 23rd inst. Mr. Train opened his first 
length of street railway, running from the 
Marble Arch, Hyde-park, to Bayswater. It 
seems difficult to find any other than personal 
reasons for opposition to what must prove a 

at boon to large masses of the population. 

e narrow flange on each flat plate of iron 
forming the railway is so slightly elevated, 
supposing the roadway maintained at its 
present level, that no inconvenience js felt by 
other vehicles in crossing it. The cara used 
are much longer and wider than common 
road omnibuses. The back and front are 
exactly alike, for the carriages do not turn 
round; but when they have arrived at the 
end of the journey the horses are removed, 
with pole and harness attached. from one end 
to the other, the back part of the pole being 
inserted into a recess in which it is pinned. 
A low platform at each end, covered with the 
roof of the omnibus, serves for the entrance 
and departure of the passengers, and the 
driver stands in front of it. The wheels are 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


New Municipal Buildings, Karachi. 
By Messrs. Jan F. Groll, B.I., and George Treacher. 


not more than 2 ft. in diameter, and are solid, 
like those of railway carriages. They run 
under the seats, so that the bottom of the 
omnibus is near the ground, and the entrance 
or exit is exceedingly easy. The width of 
these carriages admits persons to walk from 
one end to the other without incommoding 
the passengers who are sitting. There is 
room for ten passengers to sit on each side, 
and there is standing room at each end on the 
landing platform for six more, besides the 
driver and conductor. In narrow crowded 
streets they could not wisely be introduced, 
but there are many lines * § road on which 
they may be used with advantage. 


*,* The tramway invented by the ecceatric 
American, G. F. Train, was not successful, 
and, although lines were laid elsewhere in 
London—in Victoria-street, Westminster, for 
instance—the system was soon abandoned. 
There were many accidents, Train being 
tried for manslaughter in one case. He was 
acquitted, but his invention was doomed, 
and when the lines were taken up there was 
no public regret.—Ep. 


a Saal 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tar usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday. Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

Norbury Estare—suors.—The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee recommended 
and it was agreed that the offer of Messrs. 
Nicholls & Son, the contractors for the erec- 
tion of 112 cottages on the fourth part of 
sect. B of the Norbury Estate, to undertake 
the erection of four shops in place of four of 
the cottages included in their contract in con- 
sideration of an additional payment by the 
Council of 1,315/., be acce 2 the Council 
supplying certain of the Aetcks and delivering 
them on the site free of cost to the contractors. 
_ Supways at tHe “ ELepwant anp Caste,” 
SourHwark.—The Improvements Committee 
recommended and it was agreed that the 
Council hereby approves the plan submitted 
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by the Southwark Metropolitan Borough 
Council of a subway proposed to be con- 
structed by it under New Kent-road, near the 
“ Elephant and Castle.” 


Kingsway ann Atpwycu.--The Improve- 
ments Committee reported that drawings had 
been received of the buildings proposed to be 
erected on a site on the south side of Sardinia. 
street, Kingsway, by Messrs. King & Arnell. 
The elevation will be in red brick and Port- 
land stone. These are the materials used for 
the elevation of adjoining property. 


New Srorm-Revier Sewer —_ Norte 
Eastern Duistrrict.—The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended :— 

“That expenditure on capital account not 
exceeding 11,0007. be sanctioned for pre- 
liminary work in connexion with the con- 
struction of a storm-relief sewer from 
Holloway to Shadwell. 

That tenders be invited from selected 
firms for making borings in connexion with 
the proposed sewer, and that we be authorised 
during the Easter recess, 1911, to accept the 
most favourable tender or tenders received. 


Patnting.—The Education Committee have 
accepted the tender of Mr. (i. Butters, 
amounting to 379/., for painting the interior 
of the Olga-street School, Bethnal Green, 
N.E. | 

THEATRES, ETC.—The Theatres and ayer 
Halls Committee reported that they ha 
approved of the following drawings:—~ 

London Coliseum—formation ©! doorway 
between the orchestra passage 4)! the stag' 
cellar. y 

London Exhibitions Buildings, Farl’s Cou 
—alterations to the skating rink. ie 

London Hippodrome—cinemato.'P 
testing-room. ai 

Opera House, Kingsway—lamp }:.cke 2 

Scala Theatre—arrangements 0! the ¢ 
matograph chamber. a 

The same Committee recommen: & oe 
was agreed that the Council has ' > oe 
to the alterations, as shown on |! AS rawing 
submitted by Mr. H. H. Gissiny. pro 3 
to be made at pee coped Thea “ vo 
street, Soho, provi that {i.) - be 
flooring, including risers, etc., be lai ‘ 
metal ; the) the gangways — 
be increased to 3 ft. 6 in, in width; and re 
the pass door be made of the mimmum wi 
possible, and be made self-closing. 
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, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—Messrs. Warwick & Hatt, AA.R.1.B.A., Arcnitects. 
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End of Elizabethan Wing. 





Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire. 


House, Northants: 
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ENGLISH VERNACULAR DOMESTIC WORK.” 


following summary re-resents several 
es lectures delivered by Mr, J. Alfred 
‘otch, F.R-1-B-A., B.8-Ae, before the University 
a London at University College. The lectures 
were given at the end of last year, and were 
fally i ustrated with lantern slides ;— 

Karly dwellings in England and elsewhere 

ean hardly be called houses) seem to have 
(they can ; 
consisted of a large shed, occupied by the cattle 
at one end, and pre —— = the cattle a 

ther. Something 18 I 

pot still be seen in some of the Swiss chalets, 
ghere the steep slope of the hills enables the 
cattle to be housed in the basement and the 
family on the ground floor ; while the roof s 
ig filled with the hay, which thus helps to keep 
the house warm. 

AtSkansen, near Stockholm, in connexion with 
the Northern Museum, there is a very interest- 
ing collection of old houses of the peasantry, 
which have either been brought from various 
parts of the country and re-erected, or faithfully 
copied, affording a curious and instructive 
insight into the development of early dwellings. 
One is built of woed poles, and consists of four 
walls and a flat sloping roof, with an opening 
in it covered by a pent-house; through this hole 
issued the smoke from the fire, which burned in 
the middle of the floor, This very primitive 
arrangement for heating held the field for 
many centuries, and the central hearth was 
used in England even as late as the time of 
Edward V1. 

Bearing in mind these very primitive dwell- 
ings, we need not be surprised to find that when 
English people required houses which were 
capable of withstanding attack, and were less 
likely to catch fire of themselves, they built them 
of stone, but retained the ancient ideas of 
arrangement. The people who could afford 
to build in stone were, however,’ sufficiently 
advanced to desire the cooking to be done in 
a separate room, and accordingly the more 
important early houses appear to have consisted 
of a hall, a kitchen, and perhaps a private room 
for the master, 

It is only the houses of importance which 
have survived. The rest, being built mainly of 
wood, have perished. It is, therefore, the 
homes of the more important people—the 
manor-houses—which we are able to study. 

But there was another class of dwelling 
contemporary with the early manor-houses, 
which from its superior strength has survived in 
greater numbers, dwellings which are called 
“castles.” ‘These castles were not necessarily 
military strongholds; many of them were 
‘trongly fortified houses; and in any case 
some portion of them was primarily a house, 
however much it was supplemented by military 
works. The domestic part of these castles, 


For other illustrations see Plates. : 








therefore, enables us to form a very good idea of 
the manner in which people lived auring the 
years subsequent to the Conquest. 

One of the earliest and also one of the smallest 
of these “castles” was the Peak Castle in 
Derbyshire (1176), picturesquely situated on the 
summit of one of the steep sides of a dale. 

Castle Rising is of much the same date as the 
Peak Castle, perhaps a little earlier. It is 
attributed to William d’Albini, who died in 
1176. It is much larger and more compticated 
in its plan than the Peak. ‘Ihere each floor was 
occupied by one room; here there are several. 


room approached from it, which was possibly 
the solar, but, if so, it had neither the cheer- 
fulness nor the privacy usually aimed at in 
the lord’s own room. There are but two small 
windows to light it, and a staircase and two 
garde-robes lead out of it. So also does the 
chapel, which is likewise approached through an 
ante-chapel from the hall. A chapel is fre- 
quently found in these early houses, especially 
where they are strongly fortified, and were 
subject to long investment by hostile forces. 
As a rule, they were small, in order not to take 
up valuable space, and at Coningsburgh one 














Woodcroft Castle, Northants. 


The great hall (47%ft. by 23 ft.) is on the first 
floor, the ground floor beneath it being devoted 
to store places, and a guard-room near the 
entrance. This general disposition of rooms 
was quite usual, The living-rooms were always 
placed high up from the ground for the sake 
of added security. There is a kitchen here, 
although but a small one, and it need not be a 
matter for surprise, considering the restricted 
space, that it does not follow the usual rule of 
being placed at the lower, or entrance, end of the 
hall, but is contrived at the upper or dais end. 

» In addition to the hall there was a large 











Castle Rising, Norfolk : General View 





was contrived in the thickness of the wall, 
augmented by one of the huge buttresses which 
strengthen it. Even though the chapels were 
small, yet space.was so valuable and was so 
much occupied for domestic and defensive 
purposes that they were frequently used as 
the lord’s own room, where he transacted his 
private business. 

At Longthorpe, in Northamptonshire, there 
is a curious survival from the XIIIth century in 
the shape of a tower and some remains of a con- 
temporary house attached, the house itself 
having been subsequently altered and enlarged 
at various periods, One gable of the original 
building stiil remains, and in it is an excollent 
example of an early window. But the chief 
interest lies in the tower. This is of three 
stories, the lowest was a store place, and has 
windows or rather openings of the smallest size. 
Above it is the principal room with a fireplace, 
and an approach in one corner from the house 
itself. The original windows of this room were 
still small, though generous in size compared 
with those of the store-room. It was found 
necessary in the XVIth century to obtain more 
light. From this room a narrow staircase in 
the thickness of the wall leads up to the third 
floor, which consists, as in the other cases, of 
one room. It has no fireplace, its windows are 
small, and have never been glazed, the rebate 
in the stonework shows that they were closed 
with shutters. From one of the window 
recesses a small door leads to a garde-robe, the 
stone seat of which stiil remaing, although not in 
its proper place. A newel stair leads from this 
room.on to the ramparts of the roof. The 
ground and first floors are both vaulted over 
with stone. 

The place helps to make these ancient 
strongholds a living reality inasmuch as it 
is still occupied. The store place is used 
as a larder and store-room; the room above 
is a living-room, where a fire is still lighted, 
the smoke finding its way up the ancient flue. 
The approach to it is so narrow as to preclude 
the entrance of large modern furniture. The 
room above, with its unglazed windows, is a 
temple of the winds, with no vestige of occupa- 
tion except by birds. Compared with the 
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Stokesay Castle, Shropshire : Fireplace. 


room beneath it brings vividly to the imagina- 
tion the cheerless nature of the rooms in which 
the retainers of our ancestors must have passed 
much of their time. 

Woodcroft Castle, in the same county, has 
suffered so much through the alterations which 
from time to time it has undergone in order to 
render it a suitabie dweiling-place as to have 
loct most of its original disposition. The 
chief points of interest which are tolerably 
clear are the foilowing. There was no draw- 
bridge, or, at. any rate, none attached to 
the house. The drawbridge was generally 
controlled from a chamber over the entrance, 
and was drawn or, as it were, folded up against 
the archway, thus forming an additional pro- 
tection outside the portculiis and gates. Here 
there are no signs of such an arrangement. 
There was also no portcullis, but only a pair of 
heavy doors at each end of the archway. The 
house, therefore, could never have been a castle, 
but was a moderately fortified manor-house. 
The room on the right of the entrance was 
occupied by the porter, that on the left was 
possibly a guard-room. Over the archway was 
the chapel, at the front end of which was a 
galery, approached by a flight of steps outside 
the wall of the tower, but under the adjoining 
roof, 

The date of the original house, of which the 
front is a part, was about 1280. The back wing 
was added early in the XVIth century, and 
other work was done in the XVIIth, when the 
chapel was converted into a living-room, and a 
fireplace was formed in one of its sides. 

Rockingham Castle was the home of the 
early kings of England when they went down 
to the great forest of Rockinzham to hunt. 
Ancient record: show how the castle was kept 
in repair. 

The sheriff of the county, in 1225, was ordered 
to take with him proper and discreet persons 
who thoroughly understood carpentry and 
masonry to examine the royal chamber where 
repairs were necessary, and to see that the same 











Warwick Gateway. 
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were immediately carried out. In 1226 the 
royal chapel was repaired, and a load of lead was 
pi seer the gutters, Thirteen years later, 
in 1249, in spite of previous repairs, it was 
certified that the castle had been in a very 
ruinous state, the towers, walls, battlements, 
and lodgings being in great measure fellen to 
the ground, and the chapel entirely destitute of 
vestments, books, and the necessary articles for 
the performance of divine service. : 

In 1279 labourers were paid for removing 
earth with spades, and among those so engxged 
were five women. 

Another record brings home to us the ae 
of the castle as a place of defence, for in 121 
Peter de Barr and Nicolas de Hugevill, foot 
cross-bowmen, were sent by King John with 
commands that they should be placed in the 
castle of Rockingham for its defence, and be 
paid sixpence per day as long as they were there. 

Rockingham was, however, not primarily a 
place of strength, but a fortified residence and 
place of detention for notable prisoners, and, 
although it sustained more than one siege in 
troublous times, its interest to us lies in the fact 
that it was the occasional home of some of our 
kings,.and that their orders for ordinary every- 
day repaifs have survived on record. 

Haddon Hall tells a threefold tale. Its 
windowless front speaks of the cheerless times 
when the necessities of defence dictated ait 
arrangements ; its wide extent suggests the more 
spacious and fess strenuous days which were 
presently to come ; its whole appearance speaks 
to us in the voice of romance, and sets us longing 
to know what kind of life was actually | 
behind those grey walls on the steep hillside 
half-hidden by the trees. é 

Other buildings belonging to this period, 
either complete or in detail, are Abingdon 
Abbey, Oakbam Castle, and Stokesay Castle. 

The houses mentioned have served to give 
some idea of the limits within which home-iife 
was passed in early medieval times. Rude and 
comfortless as we, from our point of view, must 
pronounce them to be, they were the dwellings 
of a {sturdy and determined race. But 


_ sturdy as the race was, it was not so hardy as 


to despise all comfort, to prefer draughty and 
smoky rooms, and tne turning of the hail into a 
crowded dormitory at night; and we shall see 
how these drawbacks began to be removed. 


Increase in Comfort. 


That serious efforts were made towards 
increasing comfort is shown in the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry III.’s_ time, where there 
is a series of entries relating to works at 
the Royal houses, giving continuous infor- 
mation for the forty years between 1230 and 
1270. These entries were mere matters of 
common routine bearing no particular signific- 
ance at the time, but after the lapse of nearly 
seven centuries they are of considerable import- 
ance, casting as they do illuminating, if fitful, 
gleams on matters of domestic building and 
arrangement. They refer, of course, to Royal 
dwellings, where there was no special limitation 
of money, but it is at least highly probable that 
everyone, according to his means, would 
equally endeavour to maintain and improve the 
standard of comfort. 

Besides the works of necessary repair—which 
seem to have been frequent and hardly tend to 
establish the existence of a high standard of 
workmanship at that time—there were others 
undertaken obviously to increase the comfort 
of the houses in the direction of additional 
accommodation, better protection against the 
weather, more light, greater warmth, improved 
sanitation, and handsome decoration. Without 
going into wearisome details, a few references 
will show how these objects were attained. 

In 1255 a staircase was ordered to be built at 
Rochester, so that strangers and others might 
enter the chapel without ing through the 
middle of the King’s piped, ony as they used to 
do. Large rooms were not infrequently added 
to increase the comfort of the house. A new 
kitchen, 40 ft. square, was built near the 
King's kitchen at Clarendon; a chamber for 
the Queen was added at Marlborough ; it was of 
two stories, having a chimney in each chamber. 
At Guildford a chamber 50 ft. long by 26 ft. 
wide was built for Edward, ‘the ing’s son, 
= a chamber beneath for the King's noble 
valets, 
added for the chaplains, the senechals, and 
the King’s ~~ At Winchester a room 
was built near the King’s stable for three beds 
and to put harness in. At Clarendon the wood- 
shed was adapted for the use of the King’s 


In other po we find chambers were... 
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Chichester : Lavatory in Refectory. 


(The window is a later insertion.) 


knights by the addition of a chimney, two 
windows, and a privy chamber. : 

The need for better protection against the 
weather was met, among other ways, by the 
erection of porches, of which there is frequent 
mention. At Westminster, in 1245, Edward 
Fitz-Otho was commanded to build a porch 
such as might become so great a palace, so that 
the King might dismount from his palfrey in it 
at a handsome front. In addition to porches, 
there were alleys, pent-houses, and aisles built in 
order to connect various rooms. At Woodstock, 
in particular, an aisle was made between the 
Queen’s chapel and her chamber, so that she 
might go to and return from that chapel with 
a dry oot. These structural alterations were 
supplemented by the glazing of many of the 
windows which hitherto had merely been closed 
with wooden shutters. In 1238 orders were 
given to glaze a window of ore of the 
rooms at Westminster. so that that chamber 
might not be so windy as it used to be; and 
again, at Northampton, a glass window, which 
might be closed and opened, was made in the 
hall opposite the King’s dais, and painted with 
the figures of Lazarus and Dives. 

There are many other references to new 
windows, which show not only that protection 
from the weather was desired, but that the old 
rooms were found too dark. 

There are also many references to the provid- 
ing of new chimneys, not only in the Queens 
chambers, but those for the knights and other 
male attendants. One of these chimneys was 
to be of plaster, a contrivance which may 
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= works on record, A certain conduit 

pong says the entry, through which the 
refuse of the Kings kitchens at Westminster 
flows into the Thames ; which conduit the King 
ordered to be made on account of the stink of the 
dirty water which was carried through bis halls, 
which was wont to affect the health of the people 
ting the same halls, Elsewhere the 
frequenting ! ; 
Queen's lavatory is mentioned, and it would 
wem that washing was a well-recognised opera- 
tion. Although fixed lavatories are not essential 
for the purpose of ablution, and it my be 
.dmitted that in their absence more perishable 
vessels may have been used, yet we gather from 
many sources that personal cleanliness was not 
then 80 highly prized as it is to-day. It is all 
the more creditable, therefore, to Henry ITI. to 
find a reference to a wardrobe at Westminster, 
where the King was wont to wash his head. 

The King’s orders were by no means concerned 
only with structural alterations ; many of them 
include matters of decoration, and it is curious 
to find how largely whitewash was used, and how 
it was applied to buildings in a manner to shock 
the asthetic susceptibilities of the present age. 
The King’s favourite method of internal decora- 
tion was to paint the walls (and sometimes the 
ceiling) green, spotted or scintillated with gold. 
Once or twice orders were given to paint pillars 
of a marble colour. It would seem, therefore, 
that a practice mach in vogue a few years ago, 
but now held in contempt, had a precedent 
during the purest period of our national archi- 
tecture. Figure subjects were frequently 
painted on the walis or on the chimney. 

It is worth bearing in mind that these efforts 
towards comfort were made in the XIIIth 
entury ; it will, therefore, come as no surprise 
tofind that we can begin the consideration of the 
X{Vth century by looking at a house which is 
of greater size and much more developed than 
anything that we have yet seen. The house is 
Haddon Hall, perhaps the most romantic and 
lascinating, as it certainly is the most instruc- 
live, example jeft tous of a large mediaeval home. 

Other buildings which should be studied in 
counexion with work of this period are Penshurst, 
Apethorpe, Canon’s Ashby, Warkworth, South 
Wingfield, Tattershall Castle, Neville Holt, 
Kirby Muxloe, Cowdray, Oxburgh, Montacute 
Priory, Fawsley, Willington, Compton Winyates, 
Lyddington. 
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Wilby Old Hall. 


So far we have been examining examples of 
the Gothic work of England, truly vernacular, 
the outcome of a regular process of evolution. 
We have followed the development of the 
house plan from its most primitive forms up to 
a stage when comfort and display began largely 
to ecs:trol it. 

We will leave for a time the development of 
the plan, in order to see how our vernacular 
work was affected by a new and outside influ- 
ence—the influence of Italy, the birthplace of 
that great and marvellous movement known to 
us as the Renaissance. 


Changes in Style. 

Architecture, in common with all other 
things that come under the observation of man- 
kind, shows a tendency to change. No sooner 
have a set of forms become established and 
been carried towards perfection than they are 
supplanted by another, which, in their turn, 
linger just long enough to imprint their 
character upon the period and then give way 
to others. 

In England this process of evolution con- 
tinued uninterrupted for four or five centuries ; 
from the time when we may be first said to have 
possessed a national architecture, down to the 


end of the XVth century. Each new growth 
sprang from something that was already there. 
We have seen how the stern outlines and detail 
of the Norman barons gradually softened, how 
the round arch gave way to the pointed, and 
how the pointed arch became flattened from the 
acute to the obtuse. 

The last phase of English Gothic architecture 
before it became tinged with foreign detail is of 
great interest. Among the fine examples are 
Kirby Muxloe, Compton Winyates, and 
Apethorpe. Many of the Tudor houses were, 
like the first two, built of brick, with most of 
the wrought work in stone. The windows were 
still rar though fairly numerous ; their arches, 
as well as those of the doorways, were flat 
pointed. The chimneys assumed an amazing 
richness, whether in stone or in brick. Tudor 
chimneys are, indeed, one of the most remark- 
able productions of English craftsmen. The 
twisted stacks which characterise some of them 
were also adopted in stone finials, used either 
on gables or at intervals along a parapet. 
This kind of detail is characteristic of Henry 
VII.'s time. With the accession of Henry VIII. 
the conditions which governed architectural 
evolution underwent an alteration ; there came 




















Wazkworth Castle, Northumberland: Keep from Village Street. 
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an outside influence to affect our English 
developments, and certain forms. and features 
crept in which had their origin not in the severe, 
grey atmosphere of England, but in the luxurious 
and sunny air of Ttaly. In other words, 
English architecture felt the touch of the 
Renaissance. 

Into the history of the Renaissance in Italy 
it is superfltious now to go ; but, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, it may be worth while 
bearing in mind that many of its masterpieces 
which rise before the memory were well advanced 
in years before English work could show the 
slightest trace of Italian influence. The Pitti 
Palace at Florence and the Palazzo Ricardi 
were aver eighty years old ; the giant's staircase 
in the Doge's Palace at Venice had been built 
nearly half a century ; the facade of the Certosa, 
near Pavia, half that time, before English work- 
men knew of ary school of design other than 
their own, or, at any rate, before they had 
adopted any but the traditional methods of 
decoration. The influence of the Renaissance 
had dominated Italian work long before it found 
its way across France to our shores. It was our 
Henry VIII. who bridged the channel for its 
passage. He was a young monarch—learned, 
accomplished, brilliant—bent upon making the 
English court as splendid as any in Europe. 
His rival, Francis of France, had procured 
great Italian artists to adorn his palaces ; Henry 
must do no less. Invitations were conveyed, 
but England was far off. and had not yet 
inhaled the atmosphere of the Renaissance, 
which was the breath of their nostrils to the 
masters of the south; consequently the response 
was cold, and but few Italians of anything like 
the first rank found their way here. The 
greatest among these was Torrigiano, whom 
Henry induced to come over for the purpose of 
fashioning a splendid tomb for his father, 
Henry VII. 

This was the means by which the foreign 
forms made their way to England. Torrigiano 
arrived ; he stayed a few years, during which 
time he designed three or four tombs and an 
altar-table, and then he departed. He was 
followed by a few more Italians of great skill, 
whose names flit in an elusive manner through 
the records of that time. In some cases the 
man and his work can be conjoined, brought, 
as it were, face to face. But in most cases to 
the Italian names no Italian work can be 
attached, and. to the Italian work no Italian 
names. Time may perhaps rectify this state 
of things. But a great deal of Italian-looking 
work was done by English workmen, and we are 
in the habit of rather under-rating the ability 
of our native craftsmen, and of erroneously 
supposing that beautiful work with a foreign 
appearance must have been done by foreigners. 
This was not always the case. 

Several of the courtiers of Henry VIII. built 
houses which were strongly touched with the 
new influence ; some of them, we know, had 
heen abroad and had seen what was being built 
in France, and it is quite possible that the great 
meeting on the Field of the Cloth of Gold may 
have had an effect in familiarising the Franco- 
Italian forms to English eyes—for, judging by 
illustrations of that notable gathering, much of 
its ornament was devised in the Renaissance 
manner. 
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Notable Tudor Houses. 


Of works to be considered at this period, the 
most important is Hampton Court, the t 
house, or rather Palace, that the great Cardinal 
Wolsey built in order to be near Londoa. It 
is all Gothic, with perhaps @ slight touch of 
Italian in the arms over the gateway. The ten 
roundels, which are only ornamental, not 
structural, are actually Italian, being the work 
of Giovanni da Maiano, who wrote on June 18, 
1521, to ask for payment for them. On 
Wolsey’s fall and death in 1530, Henry VIII. 
took possession of Hampton Court and enlarge 
it. He built anew the Great Hall, the rooi of 
which is one of the finest pieces of timber work 
in England. The detailed accounts show that 
English workmen built it. 

Another fine palace, built by Henry VITUJ., 
was Nonsuch, near Cheam, in Surrey, now 
entirely gone. On this he employed the most 
skilful workmen that he could procure, many 
of them foreigners ; and, according to all the 
accounts which have reached us of this house, 
it must have abounded in most exquisite detail. 

Olifton Maubank indicates some sort of 
tendency towards the new detail ; indeed, in the 
portion of it which was removed to Montacute 
and there re-erected there was some very 
excellent work in the new style. 

One of the houses built by a proté7é of 
Henry VIIT. was Layer Marney, Essex (1520-25), 
built by Sir Henry Marney. who was one of 
those attending upon Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, when he took an army to France in 
1522. 

Other notable work of this period is to be 
seen at Cowdray, The Vyne, Magdalene College, 
Oxford, Deene Hall, Sutton-place, near Guild 
ford, Lacock Abbey, and Dingley. These 
examples are not quite all which could be 
produced to illustrate this particular phase of 
style, but they form a considerable proportion 
of the whole. The same number of specimens 
of Elizabethan or Jacobean work would not be 
a tithe nor yet a hundredth part of what could 
be shown. This arises partly from the fact 
that the amount of building executed in Henry 
VIII.’s reign was not half that of Elizabeth's, 
for the accumulated wealth of the Dissolved 
Monasteries took many years to transmute 
itself into buildings. It must also be remem- 
bered that a great deal of the work which was 
done was still Gothic, untouched by the 
Renaissance. 

These examples, however, serve to show how 
fitful the new fashion was in its appearances ; 
for, if a blank map of England were taken, and 
only those places were marked on it which can 
show examples of this early phase of the new 
style, it would be only the southern and eastern 
portions which would have any writing on 
them. The whole space north of Oxford and 
west of Cambridge would be practically clean. 

The other point which they tend to bring out 
is that, in spite of the Italian character of the 
detail, vain of the work was executed by 
inglish craftsmen, who must have caught the 
foreign trick from Italians or Frenchmen, or 
sometimes Dutchmen, who came to our shores 
partly by express invitation and partly in order 
to escape the tyranny of circumstances in their 
own native lands. 








Clifton Maybank, Dorsetshire. 
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Homes of Elizabethan Courtiers, 


We have traced the changes \ |,,, 
in the domestic arrangement. 
Formerly security had been the « jicf aim ; | 
as the prospects of a peaceful life became i 
certain comfort came to be more consider: 
While this desire was being avn ered 
from within and from without— {;..) within | 
the change of ideas on the subje: t of ease i 
arrangement, and from without jy the sight o 
what was ee in foreign lati there 
came that notable event, the Diss lution of the 
Monasteries, which entailed th: transferer . 
into secular hands of most of the inamenee 
revenues formerly held by the (Church, Th, 
desire for better homes and the means of 

tif ing it being thus present together 
it only wanted the tranquillity afforded by 
Elizabeth's strong rule to set people building 
thie gosah Melding paced eoted, og 

i ic ted, and there js 

healt a village in England that p< ard 
some work dating between the years 1560 and 
1620—a period which practically covers the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James. Many houses 
were entirely new, many old houses wer 
enlarged ; in some cases houses not fifty years 
old were replaced by finer ones. The work of 
this period a flavour peculiar to itself, and 
different from that of any other time or country. 
We have seen how Italian influence began to 
affect English architecture, and how at first jt 
touched only the superficial ornament. But in 
course of time the influence became stronger ; 
it became fashionable to cultivate Italian ideas 
and to imitate Italian methods of design. Young 
men went abroad to study Italian architecture, 
and on their return offered their learning and 
experience to wealthy patrons about to build. 
But it was impossible all at once to Italianise 
English craftsmen, they were too deeply 
imbued with the old traditions, and _ the 
peculiarity of the Elizabethan style lies in the 
manner in which English workmen used Italian 
features on English soil, and carried into the 
classic forms brought from abroad some of the 
Gothic ideas which they acquired at home in 
their youth. The bay windows, the steep 
bles, the lofty chimneys, with which their 
athers were familiar, they retained, and they 
developed the mullioned window until it became 
an essential characteristic of their work. But 
all these features were marshalled into svm- 
metrical order ; they were adorned with Italian 
details, curiously altered in their journey across 
the Continent. Isolated features, such as door- 
ways and porches, were wrought after Italian 


‘h took place 
ol dwellings, 


models, and in the larger houses the Italian ~ 


loggia or open arcade was frequently introduced 
—a cold, shivering foreigner stranded on our 
northern shores. meu this Italian dress was put 
upon a body that was entirely English— 
namely, the plan of the house. Now the plan of 
a house represents the habits and wants of its 
inmates ; and the habits and wants of an English- 
man were widely different from those of an 
Italian. All the cireumstances of the case, 
therefore, were in favour of an interesting 
result. On the one hand, old customs and 
established wants to satisfy ; on the other, new 
forms and new methods of expression quite 
different from anything that tradition could 
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supply. These are the somewhat incongruous 
elements out of which the bright and cager spirit 
of the time fashioned the piquant architecture 
of Elizabeth's days. But let us leave this 
general outlook and come to a more articular 
investigation of the houses built in Elizabeth's 
and James's time. One thing which we must 
bear in mind is that they mark an era in house- 
planning. There was no longer need for special 
precautions against attack. There was a great 
desire for magnificence, for privacy, and for more 
light. All these requirements were fulfilled. The 
ld type of plan, evolved from the less fortified 
manor-houses, was still further developed. 
Magnificence was obtained by symmetrical 
arrangement ; by a vast extent of buildings 
placed round several courts ; by a lavish use of 
gables and turrets and ornamental chimneys ; 
by broad terraces and wide flights of steps. 
lrivacy was obtained by a great multiplication 
of rooms, by increasing the family rooms on one 
side of the house and the servants’ rooms on the 


| other. More light was easily obtained by pro- 


viding a multitude of windows ; so many, indeed, 
that Lord Bacon protested against them, saying 
that one could not tell “ where to be come, 
to be out of the sun or cold”; and one well- 
known mansion of the time is often spoken 
oi ag—~ 
* Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall.” 

It must be borne in mind that in Elizabeth's 
days there were certain simple arrangements 
which occurred in every house, large or small ; 
certain features in the plan which are charac- 
teristic of the age. In the first place, there was 
the Great Hall, no longer @ sleeping-place for 
the whole family, but still the common ground 
upon which the family and the servants met, 
aid it generally both divides and connects the 
family rooms and those oceupied by the 
“rvants. At one end of the hall is the screen, 
‘orming an enirance passage, on the other side 
ot which are the buttery and passage leading to 
the kitehens and servants’ offices. At the end 
of the hall, «posite to the sereen, is the dais, 
a the mater would dine in state, and from 
" Send of thy hall the family apartments would 
% reached, u, well as the main staircase to the 
‘ppet floor. where the great chamber was 
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Burford Priory : End of chapel from house. 


guests. This arrangement exists down to the 
present day in many of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, which, indeed, were planned on 
much the same lines as the large houses of the 
time. 


Environment. 


Now let us look at the immediate surround- 
ings of these houses. We have examined the 
gem, let us look at its setting. The methods of 
treating the surroundings were stately and 
formal. The hand of the owner frankly showed 
itself everywhere. from the time you entered his 
domains up to the time when you knocked at his 
meng door. The house was the centre of a 

rge symmetrically-arranged area. If there 
were a park, an avenue conducted you across 
it to the first of the regular outworks in the 
shape of a porters lodge or an archway. 
Through this you passed into one, two, or even 
three courts before you came to the portal of the 
house itself. The mansion was linked to the 
garden by definite, obvious, artificial means—by 
stone terraces and flights of steps, by walls 
treated in an architectural and monumental 
fashion, by quaint garden houses, and by a 
formal but stately disposition of the ground. 
In the gardens the walls and the statues and the 
fountains made an easy transition to the 
clip trees, which in their turn led the eye 
eeketie to the trees of the park outside. There 
was, therefore, here a definite idea—a magnifi- 
cent house in magnificent surroundings, all 
tending to exalt the state and glory of the owner. 
Directly you entered his lands you felt you were 
near a great man. But in more modern days 
all this was changed. There came into fashion 
what is called landscape gardening, the prevail- 
ing idea of which is to preserve the untutored 
aspect of Nature up to the very walls of the 
house ; to make the visitor think that he is &r 
from the dwelling of man ti!! he stumbles on the 
lordly mansion; to give the impression that 
nothing more has been done than to cut the 
drive iy such a manner as to take advantage of 
the finest natural points of view, and that the 
house itself is a mere accident in the landscape. 
Another feature with which the great men of 
Elizabeth's days loved to adorn their neigh- 
bourhood—either as an incident in their own 
lay out or as a conspicuous feature in the 
adjacent village—was a hospital or almshouse. 
Sometimes these pious foundations may have 
been a sop to Cerberus ; but more frequently we 
may well believe that they were the fruits of 
real piety—something to take the place of the 
charitable institutions which in former days 
the great monasteries maintained—the great 
monasteries of which the conspicuous men of 
Elizabeth's days—not infrequently enjoyed the 

venues. : 
But whatever the motive which led to their 
erection, these little almshouses where poor 
retainers ended their days in peace and comfort 
were generally adorned (though on smaller 
scale) in much the same way 4s the great houses 


which gave them birth. One such place was 
built by the Montagues of Boughton just 
outside their park. 

The buildings to be studied for the features 
referred to above are Drayton House, Moyns 
Park, Trerice, Kirby, Apethorpe, Longleat, 
Montacute, Bramshill. Blickling, Kenyon Peel, 
Rushton, Wilby, Lyveden, Aston, Burton Agnes 
Lodge, Stokesay, Holdenby, Gayhurst, Eyam, 
and Canons Abbey’ 


Lord Burghley on Architecture. 


In the boisterous, and often dangerotis, years 
of our early kings, decoration was but a secon- 
dary consideration, but. by the time of Enzabeth 
and James, people had more leisure and more 
inclination to consider the amenities of life, 
and they had more means with which to gratify 
their inclinations. As on the outside, so in 
the inside of houses, stateliness and display 
were the ruling factors in their treatment. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, who is said to have 
danced his way into Elizabeth's good graces, 
built the splendid palace of Holdenby, in North- 
amptonshire, in the years bordering upon and 
prior to 1580. It happened that in the year 
1579, Lord Burghley was in the neighbourhood 
of Holdenby, and advised Sir Christopher 
of his intention to visit his new mansion. 
Unfortunately for the guest, Sir Christopher 
was not at home, but his absence was fortunate 
for us, since it led to Lord Burghley’s writing 
from Holdenby an interesting letter to his host 
(who had welcomed him in spite of his absence), 
in which he records his impressions. 

“ Sir,” he writes, “I came yesterday in the 
afternoon to your house with Sir Walter 
Mildmay—approaching to the house, being led 
by a large, a. straight fair way, I found a 
great magnificence in the front or front pieces 
of the house, and so every part answerable to 
other, to allure liking. I found no one thing of 
greater grace than your stately ascent from your 
hall to your great chamber ; and your chambers 
answerable with largeness and lightsomeness, 
that truly a Momus could find no fault. I 
visited all your rooms, high and low, and only 
the contentation of mine eyes made me forget 
the infirmity-of my legs. And where you were 
wont to say it was a young Theobalds, truly 
Theobalds-[ like as my own; but I confess it 
is not so good as a model to a work, less than a 
pattern, and no otherwise worthy in any com- 
parison than as a foil. God send us both long 
to enjoy Her, for whom we both meant to exceed 
our purses in these———.—Y ours most assuredly, 

“ W. Burcuiey.” 

10th August, 1579. 


In other letters, he speaks of Holdenby as 
“ the best house that hath been built in this age,” 
and “that for a gentleman's dwelling of most 
honour and estimation, it is the best and most 
considerate built house that yet mine eyes have 
ever seen.” 

Unfortunately for us, this particular house of 
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Brympton. 


Holdenby has practically disappeared; but 
although we can no longer see the stately 
ascent from the hall to the great chamber, nor 
those other chambers that were so large and 
lightsome, we can see something of the same 
sort, preserved in other fine, though not so vast 
houses. 


The Importance of the Hall. 


And first, let us go into the great hall—the 
direct descendant of the ancient halls which 
were at one time the rooms in which the whole 
household lived and slept. 

The hall was still the principal living-room ; 
it was still entered from a passage through a 
screen ; from the loft above the screen we may 
believe that the minstrels’ notes still occasionally 
sounded ; jt still rose, in many cases, from the 
floor to the roof, thus cutting off communication 
from one side of the house to the other on the 
upper floor. The screen through which it was 
entered was elaborately carved and adorned 
with fantastic fretwork, with heraldic shields, 
with all manner of fruit, foliage, and other 
ornament. The open roof was half hidden in 
the gloom, but the smoke no longer rose from 
a central hearth to eddy among its timbers, 
for in one of the side walls was a huge fireplace, 
large enough to hold a tree-trunk, and sur- 
rounded by a chimney-piece, which, in its turn, 
was fantastically carved, and bore as its princi- 
pal ornament the arms of the owner. At the 
farther end of the hall was still the dais, on 
which the heads of the household took their 
meals, just as up to the present time the heads 
of a college take theirs. The windows glowed 
with heraldry ; along the walls they were, as of 
old, placed high up, but at the dais there was a 
bay window, the sill of which was brought 
down low enough to afford an outlook. 

From the dais end a doorway led to the grand 
staircase ; from the entrance passage doorways 
led to the kitchen and the other servants’ 
rooms. This, however, was a matter of 
planning, which we shall be able to examine 
more closely presently, when we shall see also 
how the great hall gradually lost its ancient 
character as a room, and took on its more 
modern character of a vestibule. Our present 
concern is to see how an Elizabethan house 
looked—not so much how it was planned. 

With this end in view the following buildings 
may be visited : The Halls of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; Trinity College, Cambridge; Hatfield 
House, Knoll, Bramshill, Longleat; the Long 
Galleries of Haddon, Knole, Charlton (Wilts.), 
Hatfield, Apethorpe; the Great Chamber of 
Castle adie the Staircases of Hatfield, 
Blickling. The chimneypieces of the period 
are particularly important, and those worthy 
of study may be found at Boughton House, 
Trerice (Cornwall), South Wraxall, Burton 
Agnes (Yorks.), Hatfield, Apethorpe. Ceilings, 
too, were given great attention, those at 
Apethorpe, Haddon, Trerice, Deene, Earlshalt 
(Scotland). 





Boughton House: Angle of North Front. 


Decoration. 

The walls were usually covered with wood 
| moss but sometimes with tapestry. The 
avourite mode of decoration, or at any rate 
the method of which most examples have 
survived, was panelling. The development of 
panelling is a very interesting study. The 
surface of the panels was frequently ornamented 
in early times, but later on the panels were 
usually plain, although sometimes inlaid with 
wood in delicate patterns. The els were, 
as a rule, of the same size, although sometimes 
graduated, the mouldings which surrounded 
them were usually narrow, but occasionally 
of a good width as at Haddon. In later years 
the panels were arched, and at the sides imitation 
pilasters were introduced; all the surface of 
the work round the panels was ornamented, 
while the panels themselves were plain, as at 


Ragdale. 
Working Drawings. 

If we wish to know how an Elizabethan house 
appeared to its builder, if we wish to know what 
the designer had in his mind as he develo 
his ideas—if we want to ascertain just what 
accommodation was provided, and how it was 
arranged, we cannot do better than examine 
some of the drawings made by designers of that 
time. 

Fortunately for our purpose there have been 

preserved two important collections of drawin, 
made by surveyors—or, as we should now call 
them, architects—of the time of Elizabeth 
and James. One is preserved in the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s fon Fields, and may be 
seen by any one who applies on one of the days 
when the Museum is open. The other collection 
is in private hands, those of Colonel Coke, of 
Brookhill Hall, near Alfreton. 
‘ The Soane Collection is the work (or largely 
the work) of John Thorpe, who Grerined 
the time of Elizabeth. The Coke collection is 
attributable to John Smithson, who was working 
through the whole of the reign of James I. 

The two men probably overlapped a few 
years, and were designing simultaneously, 
but, speaking broadly, Thorpe is an Elizabethan, 
Smithson a Jacobean. 

The Thorpe drawings are well known to 
those interested in such matters. The Smithson 
drawings, on the other hand, were only re- 
discovered about three years ago, and: were 
fully described in a paper read at the Royal 
= of British Architects in November, 
1908. 


Arrival of the “ Architect.” 
All through the medieval period, architectural 


design seems to have been impersonal, the 
me of a number of men working ther, 
each concerned with the portion a 
his particular trade. It is probably true tha’ 
some one individual controlled the 


scheme, and gave an oversight to the work of the 
others ; but not in such a sense as to have been 


entitled to be called the “ architect,” as we 
understand the term. To us the architect js 
the individual who not only provides the plan, 
not only puts into seastioablo form the ideas 
of the employer, but also designs most of the 
details. He not only informs the various 
artificers that particular work is required in 
secon laces, but he also provides them with 

win wing what the work is to be and 
how it is to be fashioned. His influence to-day 
is much wider and much more intimate than 
it was in the middle ages, the ages which 
produced our cathedrals, our ancient churches, 
castles and manor-houses. 

The term “ architect’ occurs very seldom 
either in literature or in documents previous to 
the XVIIth century. Shakespeare uses the 
word once; in contracts of Elizabeth's time 
it appears seldom, if ever, although the docv- 
ments refer to the provision of design as well as 
workmanship. In the numerous books pub- 
lished for the guidance of designers in buildin 
matters during the reigns of Flizabeth an 
James, it appears now and then, but the appeals 
which these books made on their title pages 
and in their prefaces to those for whom they 
were written, were addressed primarily to 
artificers, and only incidentally to architects. 
who seem to have been included in order to 
catch a possible purchaser. The reason 8 
obvious; there were hardly any people who 
called themselves architects. 


Inigo Jones and his Successors. 

The leader of the new style brought about 
by various circumstances was Inigo Jones, 
who had travelled in Italy for the express purpo* 
of studying its architecture. He seems “ 
have thought that if the new stvle was worth 
imitating, it was worth doing well. Or rather, 
perhaps, we ought to say that he acquired new 
ideas upon the subject of architectural design. 
and, having saturated himself wit! the danse 
spirit, devoted himself entirely to that styl. 
He certainly was not a mere imitator. He es 
sufficiently touched with the ascvot la 
make all his work highly origins!, ' was co 
sistent in treatment, and he ©» hewed 4 
distinctly Gothic forms. 
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-., which no doubt gave him 
“2 ign ag in the round and not merely 
tality s. During his second visit, which lasted 
on pape hteen months, he studied the buildings 
iy with much care, and there is a volume 
Oe igdio in ‘ir library of Worcester College, 
dP ; full of his notes written on 
Hie returned to En land in 1615, 
| for architectural design, and 
“at at once obtained employment in high 
oe His most notable work was & vast 


4 ‘ve for the King at Whitehall, of which 
ec eps small and subsidiary portion was 
yetually built, namely, the Banqueting Hall. 
His designs for the palace are of great interest, 
but it would take us too far out of our course 


‘hem at all closely. What is important 
pane in mind now is that the Banqueting 
Hall, which is the most strictly classic building 

riot to Wren’s work fifty years later, was 
built in 1622, some fifteen or twenty years 
arlier than the buildings which we have been 
looking at this avening, which all bear traces 

disappearing styte. : 5 
“i is wy difficult to assign work with cer- 
tainty to the masters of three centuries ago, and 
much of that attributed to Jones cannot be 
substantiated, but among the houses with 
which he is plausibly credited are Raynham 
Park, in Norfolk, and Coleshill, in Berkshire. 

John Webb, Jones’s nephew end pupil, did 
much anne work, in which there was a 
considerable play of fancy, and a — 
handling of classic detail. (See the Builder, 
Yarch 17th, 1911, pp. 326 and 328.) 

The next great figure is that most remarkable 
nan, Christopher Wren, a great scientist before 
he became an architect, Professor of Astronomy 
at Gresham College at twenty-five, one of the 
founders of the Royal Society, ingenious 
designer of many scientific instruments and 
toys. In 1661, when twenty-nine years of age, 
ie was appointed Deputy Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty’s works. His first architectural 
works were the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 
1664-68, and the restoration of Tom Tower, 
Oxford. In 1665 he went to France to — 
architecture, sketched much, and brought bac 
“almost all France on. paper.” His great 
opportunity came with the fire of 1666, after 
which he rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
London churches. He was not much concerned 
with domestic architecture except in palaces. 


The XVIIIth Century. 


The XVIIIth century saw the final develop- 
ment of that great movement in architecture 
vhich, in England, began in the early years of 
the XVIth. As we have already seen, it was 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Athat the influence 
of Italy first made itself felt in English archi- 
tecture, and that influence gradually increased 
during the reigns of his successors, until, under 
the two Charleses, and in the hands of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, the Italian 
manner triumphed over the last remains of our 
ative traditional methods of design. It was 
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largely a victory of the text-book over the 
workshop. Gradually the architect, with his 
text-book, took the place in design which was 
formerly occupied by the workman with his 
traditions. is change had its advantages and 
its disadvantages. One of the disadvan 
which had become very marked by the beginnin 
of the XVIIIth century was the divorce o' 
architectural design not only from archi- 
tectural construction, but to a large extent 
from practical considerations of convenience. 

So much had the taste for classic architecture 
grown that to the XVIIIth century architecture 
was little more than the Five Orders. Gothic 
architecture was wholly misunderstood, it was 
despised and regarded as barbarous. The 
‘* Gothic order,” as they called it, was described 
by a writer of the time as “ the folly and very ape 
of architecture.” Such an attitude of mind is 
hardly intelligible to us who recognise in 
Gothic architecture as perhaps the most logical 
and daring form of construction that man 
has yet employed. It is hardly less difficult 
to understand how men of that time can have 
failed to be impressed with the majestic solem- 
nity of a great Gothic Cathedral, and yet they 
did fail—even such cultivated men as Evelyn 
and Addison. The phrase about the “ very 
ape of architecture” occurs in a treatise by a 
lively Frenchman, M. Freart, and, considering 
the subject, a very entertaining treatise it is. 
But Evelyn’s views were those of a sagacious 
unimpassioned Englishman, and are worth 
reading, as illustrating the standpoint from 
which the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth 
centuries looked at the subject. 

The fact is. architecture was misunder- 
stood by the writers and designers of the period. 
In their view it dealt almost exclusively with 
pictorial effect. Planning to them meant first 
and foremost the arrangement of a building 
in regard to its appearance, not in regard to the 
functions it. had to fulfil. The chief aim of the 
architects (at any rate, in the-larger houses) 
was to dazzle and impress the spectator, 
rather than to please and satisfy the indweller. 
Lord Chesterfield told General Wade, for whom 
the Earl of Burlington had designed an incon- 
venient though handsome house in Burlington- 
street, “ if he could not live in it to his ease he 
had better take a house over against it and look 
at it,” a piece of advice by which many « noble- 
man might have profited. 

The continued cultivation of the Italian 
manner for nearly two centuries, the increasing 
importance attached to the rules of proportion 
which governed so many of the buildings of 
Italy, both ancient and modern, resulted in 
making architectural design largely a matter of 
rule and compass. The rules were so well 
known-that it required no particular aptitude 
to apply them. Skilful planning with a view 


to meet definite needs was not expected, and 
the result was a tendency towards a monotony 
of treatment in strong contrast with the viva- 
cious individualism of a century earlier. Just 
as in poetry it is not the polished form of the 
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verses that marks the true poet, but the ideas 
contained in them; so in architecture it is not 
the correct marshalling of columns and the 
“nice conduct" of entablatures that must be 
our criterion, but the manner in which the 
whole building satisfies and expresses the wants 
which it is expected to supply. Judged by 
this standard how many of the designs in 
Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus” would 
come within the category of true architecture ? 
And yet those volumes contain nearly all the 
larger. houses built in the first half of the 
XVIIIth century. 

The needs of daily life went but a little way 
to model the great houses of that time. Archi- 
tectural grouping in order to impress the 
beholder, often led to dividing the mansion 
into separate blocks, one for the family rooms 
and state apartments one for the kitchens and 
servants, and one for the stables. The kitchen, 
therefore, would be hundreds of feet off the 
dining-room, a drawback against which Sir 
Henry Wootton warned his readers, “ or else,” 
says he, “ besides other inconveniences, perhaps 
some of the dishes may straggle by the way.” 
Sometimes the servants’ quarters were located 
in two detached blocks hundreds of feet apart, 
balancing the composition of which the family 
rooms formed the centre, and joined to the 
latter by open colonnades. How the service 
of the house could be carried on with the two 
halves of the staff separated from each other by 
@ five or ten minutes’ walk is not very clear, 
but, of course, the mansions were not built for 
the servants, but a little for the family iteelf, 
more for its grand guests, and most for the 
casual spectator who was to admire the lordly 
pile as he passed by. 

The architects of those days were, in fact, 
many of them, amateurs, and the kind of 
architecture in demand was such as amateurs 
could supply. Pre-eminent among them— 
at any rate in social position—was the Earl 
of Burlington ; and when we consider this fact 
for a moment we need hardly be surprised at 
the amount of unreal and theatrical design 
that was produced. Who could expect an 
Earl to concern himself with the niceties of 
household planning? Yet all through the 
century Lord Burlington was looked up to as 
the greatest patron of art that England had 
ever produced, and especially in architecture. 
Horace Walpole extols his taste and his ability — 
he “ had every quality of a genius and artist, 
except envy”; yet withal he cannot disguise 
from himself that Ripley, who was an architect 
by occupation, “‘ in the mechanic part, and in the 
disposition of apartments and conveniences, 
was superior to the Earl himself.’’ Pope in one 
of his epistles points out a way in architecture 
which no one seems to have followed. Writing 
to Lord’ Burlington he says :— 

"Tis uve a’one that sanctifies expense, 

Ani splendour borrows all her rays from sen e.”’ 

It is curious that a sermon founded on such 
an excellent text should contain so much that 
is at variance with it. Nor can we help 
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wondering that the Earl’s work should be sup- 
posed to embody the principles here laid down, 
when we remember General Wade's house or 
the villa at Chiswick, beautiful in grouping and 
proportion, but of which Lord Hervey said: 
“The house was too small to inhabit and too 
large to hang to one’s watch.” Walpole, who 
records this witticism, has some remarks on the 
house which are worth repeating. It is “a 
model of taste,” he says, “ though not without 
faults, some of which are occasioned by too 
strict adherence to rules and symmetry. Such 
are too many correspondent doors in spaces 
so contracted; chimneys between windows 
and, which is worse, windows between chimneys ; 
and vestibules, however beautiful, yet too little 
secured from the damps of this climate. The 
ground apartment is rather a diminutive 
catacomb than a library in a northern latitude.” 
Then he adds a few sentences which throw 
some light on one of the motives that actuated 
the XVIIIth century :—‘ The larger court, 
dignitied by picturesque cedars, and the classic 
scenery of the small court that unites the old 
and the new house, are more worth seeing than 
many fragments of ancient grandeur, which our 
travellers visit under all the dangers attendant 
on long voyages.’’ The theatrical treatment 
is again perceptible in making a new English 
villa rival “the classie scenery” and the 
* fragments of ancient grandeur” which were 
to be found abroad. 

It is from the opinions of men who lived in 
the XVIIIth century that we can best gather 
the motives that underlay their actions, and 
therefore a further quotation from Walpole 
may be excused :~—“* It was in this reign ”’ (of 
George I.), he savs, “* that architecture resumed 
all her rights. Noble publications of Palladio, 
Jones, and the antique recailed her to true 
principles and correct taste ; she found men of 
genius to execute her rules and patrons to 
countenance their labours. She found more, 
and what Rome could not boast, men cc. the 
first rank who contributed to embellish their 
country by buildings of their own design in 
the purest style of antique composition.” We 
have seen one of these men of the first rank, 
Lord Burlington, and what he did. Another 
was Lord Pembroke, and he is worth singling 
out because, according to Walpale, “no man had 
a purer taste in building than Earl Henry, of 
which he gave a few specimens, besides his work 
at Wilton.” Now his work at Wilton is not 
easy to assign, for the house is attributed largely 
to Inigo Jones, and the “‘ theatric bridge,” 
as Walpole calls it, to Morris, But, at any 
rate, this bridge is less objectionable than the 
other “ theatric ? work of the time, inasmuch 
as it imposes no special inconvenience on anyone, 
yet whether a bridge of this kind is in harmony 
with English scenery is a debatable question. 

The extravagances of the second quarter of 
the XVIIIth century sprang from an indulgence 
in taste apart from consideration of propriety, 
and it was the often-mentioned Lord Burlington 
who Jed to them partly by his own work and 
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rtly by his publication of the designs of Inigo 
Seaes and Palladio's onticeisien” af Rome. 
But it only wants a comparison of Inigo Jones's 
work with that of Burlington and his successors, 
or a comparison of Wren’s with theirs, to see 
how those two men were really architects, 
while the others were amateurs occupied with 
what they did not thoroughly understand, and 
into the practical details of which they did not 
care to enter. 

But while we cannot but feel that in the true 
essentials of architecture they were sadly lacking, 
there is no doubt that they produced striking 
results. One of these fine palaces, when it 
was surrounded by its original gardens, must 
have been remarkably imposing. Take 
Blenheim, for instance. If we regard it as a 
home we must be disappointed, but as the 
dwelling of a great noble, living in state and 
surrounded with all its attendant ceremony, 
receiving other great nobles with their retinues 
and housing them in got magnificence, in 
these respects it has much to claim our commen- 
dation. There is much excuse for it in the fact 
that it was a gift from the nation to its greatest 
son ; it had to be splendid at all costs, yet it 
did not meet universal appreciation even in 
those days, as witness the lines of Swift :— 

“°Tis very fine, 
But where d'ye sleep or where d'ye dine ? 
I find, by all you have been teil ng, 
That ‘tis a house, but not a dwell ng.” 

Nevertheless, with all their drawbacks these 
palaces were stately. The plans look gorgeous 
on paper, and so do the sections showing the 
internal decoration. The effect of the places 
themselves is perhaps rather depressing on 
the ordinary person, the grandeur is a little too 
obvious ; there is no such feeling of homeliness 
as in the many-panelled rooms of the early 
XVIIth century, but, when all is said, the fact 
remains that the architects of the later time 
had a very definite aim in what they did, and 
they achieved it. : 

When we leave the mansions of the nobility 
and come down to the houses of the squire or the 
well-to-do merchant we find ourselves in a 
much pleasanter atmosphere. They have a 
quiet dignity about them which is decidedly 
restful and attractive, especially those of the 
first quarter of the century. In later times the 
portico idea became too prevalent, which 
consisted in affixing to the front of an otherwise 
plain house some variation of the columned 
front of an ancient temple. But the earlier 
houses, with wide corniced eaves, simple hori- 
zontal strings dividing the rows of sash windows, 
and combining with the quoins that emphasise 
the angles, these will no doubt long continue to 
form the model for houses of similar use and 
capacity. It is just a question whether this 
is quite the type that suits the present age, 
for our wants seem to grow always more complex 
and to require a more elastic style than one 
depending for its effect on striet symmetry 
and unbroken horizontal lines. If we cannot 
take a wholly sympathetic view of the purely 
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The formal and precise treatm), 
often led, either consciously or une, 
dignified interior. Many a small house has 
fine staircase or a fine chimneypiece, and a 
infrequently a long corridor so embellished pay 
become less a dull passage tha: : 
vista. 

We cannot leave these XVIIIth.- : 
houses without a brief glance at their aw 
roundings. The early part of the centary 
witnessed the finest efforts of the garden 
designer, achievements which its closing years 
_ - _ - many instances, destroyed and 

We have seen at Hampton (Court 
Boughton the beginning of this Pi alae 
The same ideas were carried on during the first 
quarter of the XVIIIth century. The same 
kind of fine lay-out which characterises 
Boughton is to be seen on a smaller scale at 
Lowther, Althorp, and Drayton. The splendid 
ironwork at Drayton is rivalled, though hardly 
surpassed, by that at other large houses, such as 
Aldenham, and the garden and orangery at 


it of the plan 
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1 an interesting 


.Bowood represent common features in large 


houses. Smaller houses, such as (Canons 
Ashby, were treated in the same fashion with 
terraces, flights of steps, and important gateways. 

If we are to seek inspiration from the work 
of the XVIIIth century we shall find it in two 
directions. First, in the grand schemes of 
house and garden combined, and in the general 
grandeur of treatment bestowed upon the 
great houses of the time. Not that we are to 
copy either blindly, but it is very desirable to 
realise how much the house and its surroundings 
depend ta each other, and equally desirable 
to learn how a — of manner may be 
acquired. Secondly, in the sober and simple 
houses where the plainness of the general 
appearance is sometimes unexpectedly broken 
by the quaint treatment of a door or a chimney, 
and where the joiner’s work is full of homely 
lessons. 

It is often from the vernacular architecture 
of the country that we can get the most useful 
hints, whereas it is the palatial architecture that 
gives its stamp to the period and goes to furnish 
the text-books. The one is for show first and 
use second, the other is for use first and show 
second. The palatial architecture of the 
XVIIIth century was surely given to us more 
as a warning than as an example, but it 's 
worthy of attention, just as all phases cf 
architecture are which have acquired any bold 
on public affection; and we «re not likely, 
in view of our present methods cf study, to 
fall into that attitude of mind towards any 
style which Evelyn exhibited towards Gothic. 








Foremark, Derbyshire. 
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TRADE UNION LAW. 
YE have recently drawn attention to 
W the unsatisfactory condition of the 
| law relating to trade unions and 
the dificult questions which, in consequence, 
arise for determination in connexion with 
he unions and their members, and- ‘the 
ions and strangers. 
"The latest case, Friendly Society of Tron- 
founders of England, Ireland, and Wales 
, Ingall, again illustrates the truth of the 
shove observations; but in this case, unlike 
others we have recently noted, it was the 
wion that was the plaintiff, and the pro- 
yisions of the Trade Union Acts were invoked 
by the defendant, a member of the union, to 
defeat the plaintiffs’ claim. The defendant, 
an ironfounder, met with a severe accident 
which seemed likely to incapacitate him for 


I life, and under the benefit rules of the 


anion he became entitled to 100/., but under 
these rules it was made a condition of the 
receipt of such benefit that the beneficiary 
should sign an agreement undertaking to 
refund the sum so received if at any time 
he should be able to resume work as an iron- 
founder. The agreement signed by the 
defendant provided that the earning of 
money in any department of the trade of an 
ironfounder should be deemed a resumption 
ofwork. The defendant had been a moulder 
earning 2/, Is. a week, and he recovered 
sufficiently to work as a coremaker, earnin, 

ll. 6s., and the union were suing for a return o 

the sum paid him (i00/.) when incapacitated. 
Numerous defences were raised by the 
defendant. In the first place, it was con- 
tended, as in Osborne’s case, recently noted 
in these pages, that the society, by its rules, 
was an illegal association, and therefore that, 
apart from the Trade Union Acts, the agree- 
ment could not be enforced; and also that 
this particular agreement was unenforc2able 
under those Acts. As we have before 
pointed out, this is a most difficult question, 
aid one which the Courts have decided 
omewhat diversely, but in the present 
case it became unnecessary to decide it, as 
te Divisional Court held that, accepting 
the finding of the County Court judge, that 
the society was illegal, yet the Trade Union 
Acts did not apply so as-to prevent the 
Court from entertaining the action. 

The provisions of the Trade Union Acts 
lied upon by the defendant were certain 
rita tg _ 4 of the Trade Union 
act, 1871, which deprive the Courts of 
lunsdiction over :— : 

| Any agreement between members of a 
uion concerning the conditions on which 
uly members shall sell their goods, transact 
business, employ or be employed. 

. Any agreement for the payment of a 
wbseription or penalty to a trade union. 

ll, Any agreement for the application of 
the funds of a trade union to provide benetits 
© members, 

si ee —_ i, the Court held that 
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ne i’ ag Sage the 
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LAND TRANSFER. 


Ix another cotumn we print an abstract of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Land Transfer Acts. This is, of course, 
mainly directed to that vexed question, 
Registration of Title. The Commissioners 
report in favour of the principle of regis- 
tration of title, but deal at length withthe 
objections raised to the system as put in 
force in the County of London. It is not 
difficult to see why the system is not 
popular with landowners, since the Report 
states :—“ It must be admitted that some 
additional trouble and expense is caused to 
landowners by the attendance of themselves 
or their solicitors on first registration and by 
the office fees, but when property is regis- 
tered after a purchase this additional expense 
is small in proportion to . . . . other 
charges, oak in the great majority of cases it 
is also small in amount.”’ The Report then 
proceeds : “ But the real question is whether 
the additional cost of first registration, 
whatever it may be, is not outweighed by 
the cheapening of all future dealings wit 
the property, assuming it to be registered 
with absolute title.” The weak point in 
this reasoning is that the original purchaser 
upon whom the whole of the additional 
expense must fall, has no particular interest 
in cheapening the costs of transfer for sub- 
sequent purchasers from him. He is in the 
position of the man who asked what posterity 
had ever done for him. 

The only compulsion which has existed 
hitherto has been registration with possessory 
title, and for fear of flaws being disclosed in 
titles, landowners have but little resorted to 
registration of absolute title, and thus the 
experiment of compulsory registration has 
been made under the least favourable 
conditions. : 

The Report admits that the justification 
for compulsion in registration is based on a 
belief that it is for the general good of the 
country, but if this is the case surely the 
individual should be relieved of any addi- 
tional expense connected with the system ? 
There seems also to be some idea that 
valuation and registration may go hand in 
hand, but already the expenses of valuation, 
which it was alleged would be borne by the 
State, are bearing hardly on the individual. 
The building trade is especially interested in 
the speedy and inexpensive, yet effectual, 
transfer of land, and in the County of London 
the compulsory registration of possessory 
title, followed by the valuation under the 
Finance Act, has done much to hamper 
dealings in land. 








CAISSON SICKNESS AND 
COMPRESSED AIR. 
recen ing 0 Royal Society 
of ae Dr. ond . aa FES., aeare 


n “Caisson Sickness and Co ressed 
aa oe which we take the following 


hs :— 
Pee Por deep-diving work the author contrived 
with Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, & Co., a decom- 
pression chamber. This consists of a double- 
chambered diving-bell, one chamber open at 
the bottom to the sea, the other cl save 
for a manhole communicating with the lower 
one. The bell is lowered to the bottom, and 
the divers, after completing their work, enter 
the lower chamber, and from thence _— 
the upper and close the manhole. bel 
ia then raised on deck and the upper 
chamber.is slowly decompressed. A recom- 
pression chamber ought to be on hand in all 
important deep-sea diving works. The men 
engaged in caisson works—run at dangerous 
ressures—should have barracks at the works, 
and remain there after the shift so that they 
may be at once recompressed on first sign = 
illness. The onset of illness is often delay 
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even for an hour or more, for it depends on 
the accumulation of bubbles and stoppage of 
the circulation in some vital part. 

Length of Shift-—It is generally held that 
length of shift increases risk (E. W. Moir, 
Bornstein). Bornstein says he can be decom- 
pressed from +2 atmospheres in twenty seconds 
after fifty minutes’ exposure, while he suffers 
from “ bends” after eight hours’ exposure if 
decompressed in twenty minutes per atmo- 
sphere. Bends, no pon aré due to satura- 
tion of the peripheral “slow” parts. 

Of 3,692 cases among 10,000 men, 89 per 
cent. were bends, 5 per cent. vertigo = 95 per 
cent. non-dangerous; 1°26 per cent. pain and 
prostration, 226 per cent. paralysis, 1°62 per 
cent. dyspnea, 046 per cent. collapse 
= about 5 per cent. dangerous. 

Recompression in the medical lock relieved 
90 per cent., and of the rest all but 0°5 per 
cent. were partly relieved. Oxygen breath- 
ing could be used with great effect in the 
medical lock, and it ought to be always at 
hand there. Down Bros. made for me a small 
face mask, by which the gas can be adminis- 
tered from a cylinder of compressed oxygen. 
The ordinary way of giving it to patients 
through an open funnel or nozzle is most 
inefficient. 

Recompression is no good if delayed too 
long. Nerve cells, cut off from the blood 
stream for a few minutes, cannot be re- 
covered. Therefore the men should live close 
to the medical lock. 

The practical conclusion of the above 
review is that while decompression times at 
caisson works are often too short, those 
tabled by the Admiralty Committee are un- 
necessarily- long. Particularly is this so if 
the men be persuaded to exercise their bodies 
during decompression. While the evidence 
of the superiority of the stage over uniform 
method is not marked, I find a stage method 
can be made fairly safe, and is the best one 
to use for caissons. 

I think that a stage at + 8 Ib. lasting fifteen 
minutes is enough after a shift at + 30 Ib., 
and a stage of thirty minutes at + 15 lb. after 
a shift at + 40 lb. to 45 lb., provided a 
medical lock for recompression is at hand. 
Five minutes in the first, and ten minutes in 
the second case, should be given for com- 
pleting the decompression. If men can be 
arranged to climb aie top to bottom of the 
shaft during the stage it will greatly increase 
their safety. ‘The breathing of oxygen from 
a Fleuss apparatus for five minutes imme- 
diately before decompression would act in 
the same way, and, if this were combined 
with exercise at the stage, the time of decom- 
pression might be safely shortened. A pre- 
liminary trial of “ green” men at short shifts 
is perhaps advisable (Keays). It ought to 
diminish the tendency to bubble formation if 
fat food was avoided by caisson workmen, 
and the diet limited to lean meat, bread, and 
vegetables.”’ 


ARCHITECTS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 

A merTinc of the architectural section of 
the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
was held in the rooms, 207, Bath-etreet, on the 
20th inst., when papers were delivered by Mr. 
William Howatt, I.M:. F.S.L, on .“ Lump 
Sum and Remeasurement Contracts”; and 
by Mr. Ninian Macwhannell, F.R.1.B.A.. 1.A.. 
on “Single Contracts.” Mr. Robert Miller. 
, LA., occupied the chair. Mr. 
Howatt, in his r, said that lump sum 
contracts were usually based upon. a measure- 
ment from plans and on quantities supplied 
to the offerers, which course admitted of 
keener competition, minimised the probability 
of error, and reduced. the sum tg to 
cover contingencies. remen 
differed principally in the terms of the offer. 
The contractor was only asked to quote for a 

icular description of work at a 
the unit. Under both systems of th 
possibility of discrepancy between the amount 
of offer and of final a a" 
uent uncertainty were 
his on “Single Contracts” Mr. 
Macwhannell pointed out that the Glaszow 
School Board and Hutchesons’ Trust h 
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adopted this new method. The Edinburgh 
Town Council also had done so in connexion 
with the Usher Hall. The reasons advanced 
for this method, he stated, were speedier com- 
pletion and less friction, With a capable 
architect and a capable clerk of works, how- 
ever, no time would be lost, and, so far as 
friction was concerned, he personally had more 
trouble with the single contract than with the 
individual. contractors. Among his objections 
to the single contract was the fact that sub- 
contractors complained frequently, and not 
without reason, of not being able to get 
insta'ments of the value of work done. Speak- 
ing from the architect's point of view, he said 
he had great faith in personal contact with 
the contractors, as he felt that he could get 
more out of them when there was no third 
party intervening, and the contractors, on the 
other hand, also preferred dealing directly 
with the architect, 





GENERAL BUILOING NEWS. 





UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, ST, ANNE'S PARK, 
BRISTOL. ; 

The alterations and extensions to this 
church have been carried out from designs 
prepared by Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, 
F.RLB.A. The seating capacity is 550, which 
does not include several other rooms holding 
about 250 people. Space has been reserved on 
adjoining.land for the future church, complet- 
ing the scheme drawn up by the architects. 
The work was carried out by Messrs. Bray & 
Slaughter 

NEW EDINBURGH SCHOOL. 

The Building and Finance Committee of 
Edinburgh School Board have recommended 
acceptance of the following tenders for the 
erection and furnishing of Tynecastle Supple- 
mentary School:—Mason and brick work, 
Messrs. W. Black & Sons, 4,780.; carpenter, 
joiner, and -glazier work, Messrs. James 
Duncan & Son, 3,139/.; steel work, Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown, & Co., 9461.; plumber work, 
Messrs. Stee! & Wilson, 930/.; plaster and con- 
crete work. Mr. J. A. M‘Lauchlan, 1,592/.; 
painter work, Messrs. W. L. Hendry & Co., 
211l.: and slater work, Mr. Alexander Taylor, 
1031. The total cost is estimated at 17,0007. 

PUBLIC HALL, BRITON FERRY. 

The Countess of Jersey, on the 23rd inst., 
opened this building. The hall has been built 
from designs prepared by Mr. H. A. Clarke, 
Surveyor to the Council, and the cost of the 
building is estimated to exceed 7,000/. 


BUILDING PROJECT ON TEES-SIDE. 

At a recent meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Streets Committee consideration was given to 
a report of the Borough Engineer (Mr. 8. E 
Burgess) on a scheme projected by the Cleve- 
land Trust for the erection of about 
cottage houses just outside the borough 
boundary, on the south side of Stockton-road. 
Mr. Burgess explained that, in addition to 
houses that would face towards Newport-road, 
and also houses that would face to West-lane, 
the plan embodied the laying out of fourteen 
front streets, with the necessary back streets.— 
A conference is to be held to consider the 
matter. 

KING EDWARD VIl. MEMORIAL SANATORIUM, 


IPSWICH. : 
A new Ipswich Sanatorium, from the design 
of Messrs. Bisshop & Cautley, architects, 


Museum-street, Ipswich, is to be erected. The 
building in the front is one of two stories, and 
while the open-air gallery on the ground floar 
is at the back or on the north side, on the 
first floor the gallery is at the front or on the 
south side. The windows will not be of glass 
as ordinarily, but green venetian shutters or 
jalousies. Along the front of the first floor will 
be an iron balustrade, and the gallery behind. 
In front of the ground floor will be a broad 
concrete terrace, 10 ft. wide, with four or five 
steps down to the gravel. Behind, and 
approached by two paths, are the administra- 
tive buildings. where there is a large dining- 
room, at each end of which is a vera , 
The buildings will have a red-brick base, 
rough cast above, and with roofs of red tiles. 
NEW GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN WOLVERHAMPTON. 

A new High School for Girls is being erected 
jointly by the educational authorities of 

olverhampton and Staffordshire on the 
Park House estate, off the Tettenhall-road, 
Wolverhampton. It has been designed by 
Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects, of Wolver- 
hampton, in conjunction with Mr. J. Hutch- 
ings, Architect to the Staffordshire Education 
Committee, and the building contract is in 
the hands of Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of 
Wolverhampton. The school, a_ two-story 
building, affording accommodation for 400 
students. occupies an acre of the available 
space. It is approached by a main drive from 


THE BUILDER. 


Tettenhall-road, and there is also an entrance 
from St. Jude’s-road. The buildings are 
shaped like the letter E. The ground floor 
comprises an assembly hall, 75 ft, by 35 ft., 
with a gallery at one end and a m a 
retiring-rooms at the other; a physical labcra- 
tory, lecture theatre, 
four classrooms, and a cookery centre. The 
cost of the a exclusive of the land and 
furniture, is 17,0007. 
BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN, : 

The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have sanctioned the pians of the 
following buildings:—-Motor garage at the 
rear of the dwelan wom. 47, Queen’s-road, 
for Mrs. Thomas Wilson, per Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr. architects; dwelling-house on the west 
side of Clifton-road for Mr. R. R. Esson, com- 
mercial traveller; weaving shed on the north 
side of Maberly-street for Richards, Ltd., 
per Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects: 
motor shed on the south side of Deemount- 
road for Mr. John Rust, timber merchant, 
per Mr. John Rust, architect; addition to 
fishcuring premises on the west side of Raik- 
road for Mr. Charles Goodall, fishcurer, per 
Mr. John Cameron, architect; shed at the rear 
of the premises, 123, George-street, for Mr. 
A. B. Hutchison, baker, per Messrs. Brown & 
Watt, architects; alterations in connexion with 
the premises, 28, Market-street, for the trustecs 
of the late William Lindsay, r Mr. 
George B. Mitchell, architect; ition to 
boat-building premises at North Esplanade 
East for Mr. J. G. Adam, fishcurer, per Mr. 
Harvey Mennie, architect; alterations in con- 
nexion with premises at North Esplanade East 
for Messrs. John Lewis-& Sons, engineers. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Ashlin & 
Coleman, architects, of Dublin, Boyle's latest 
patent “‘air-pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied to the new schools, Rutland-street, 
Dublin. 

The New Cinema Theatre, Upper Richmond- 
road, Putney. is being ventilated by means of 
Boyd's “ Foul-Air Extractors,’ with necessary 
accessories, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien. 
Thomas, & Co., of Upper Thames-street, 
London, E.C., and Rollins-street, S.E. 

The Crook of Devon Public Institute, near 
Kinross, is being ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
special inlet ventilators supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


A DECEASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. Benjamin 
Walmsley, of Wallington House, Cardington- 
road, Leeds, builder, who died on December 
14, aged sixty-five years, is sworn as of the 
gross value of 139,730/., the net personalty 
being nil. 

THE LATE SIR JOHN AIRD’S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Sir John Aird is 
sworn at 1,101,489/. gross value, with net 
pomaeniy 1,099,800. There are specific 
vequeste and legacies to his two sons and six 
daughters, inchiding souvenirs of his work 
at Assouan and Mr. A. Gow’s picture of ‘‘ The 
Assouan Dam.” to his elder son, with legacies 
varying from 2,000/. to 2507. in amount to many 
members of the staff of his firm. 


THE LATE MR. W. TAYLOR’S ESTATE. 
The late Mr. William Taylor, of Carbury. 
rne, formerly member of. the firm of 
Messrs. W. R. Taylor & Co., of Liverpool, 
paint manufacturers, who died on December 
51, aged sevefity-five years, has left estate 
valued at 94,9687. 13s. 4d. gross, with net 
rsonalty sworn at 65,7511. 7s. 1ld. He has 
vequeathed large sums to several hospitals and 
charitable institutions, and more than 2,000/. to 
the workmen of the firm. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hackney, Central.—Building at the f 
No, wy rae erica: Paarge ackney, ts aba 
upon the eastern side o ortimer-road (Mr. 

1 brown Rate eto 
_Tslington, North.—Buildings on the southe: 
side * Hornsey-lane, Islington, eastward a 
a nt Welt (Messrs. Hollis & Home).— 


Kensington, North.—Bay windo i 
windows, and porches to sing seeming 
southern side of St. Quintin-avenue. Kensing- 
ton (Mesers. E. T. Daley & Son).—Consent. 


and preparation-room; . 


(Make H °31,-1911, 


Kensington, North.—Bay windo 7 
eee (ods numbers only), iy lusive, Hie 
Co.)—Congent. SW Eyl 


Paddington, South —One-story pyjjain, ; 
pod oe Fay ieetle-ron Bae i 
nm me ea ibbs for Dr. J, Harley) — 


Strand, — Bui'din in Regent - 
Piccadilly, and Glasshouse-stree+. Weatmingt 
(Mr. J. Murra . for the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Ww and Forests).- Consent wd 
Penn Ms aguer dee she' 

e premises of the Civil Service (Co Oy 
Society, Ltd., No, 28. Haymarket (Mr We 
Chambers for the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Refused es 

Width of Way. 

Holborn. — Buildings to abut 
southern side of Brooke’s-court. the easte; 
side of Bell-court, and the northern. western, 
and southern sides of White Hart-yard, Hol. 
born (Mr. F. Schooling for the Prudentia! 
Assurance Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts, and Spe 
ear, 
Marylebone, East.—Building on the north- 
western side of Lodge-road, St. John’s Wood 
(Mr. 8. H. Burwood).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

_Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter over the 
Kingsway entrance to the Ho.born tube rail- 
way-station (Mr. W, E. Mandelick for the 
London Electric Railway Company).—Consent 

Marylebone, East.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Baker-street tube railway. 
station, Upper Baker-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Edgware road tube rail. 
Wway-station, ware-road, St. Mary'ebone 

€. 


ter in front of 


upon the 


ace at 


(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company), . 

Southwark, West.—Iron and class shelter at 
the entrance ta the Elephant and Castle tulx 
railway-station, London-road, Southwark (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Strand.—TIvron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the square tube railway- 
station, Charing Crogs-road (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
eny- nt. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter at the Hay. 
market entrance to the Piccadilly-circus tube 
railway-station, Westminster (Mr. W. E 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company). t. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
_Kensington, North.—Addition at rear of 
No. 17, Pembridge-mews, Kensington (Mr 
G. R. Holmes for Mr. 8. C. McLachlan).— 
Consent. 


Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hampstead.—Two wooden cooling towers 
with steel substructures at the Hampstead 
Metropolitan Borough Council's electricit: 
ge@herating station, Tidhen-ooed. Hampstead 
(the Klein Engineering Company (1908), Ltd.. 
for the Hampstead Metropolitan Borough 
Council).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Chelsea.—No. 2, Oakley-crescent, 
(Mr. G. J. Wallace);—Consent. 
Kensington, North.—Nos, 121-123 and 12. 
Westbourne-grove, Kensington (Mr. C. W. 
Oatley for Messrs, Maxwell & Ponting, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Che!sea 


Wandsworth.—Additional stories to No. 18. @ 


Putney Bridge-road, Wandsworth (Messrs. 
Nevill & Co, for Mr. T, Evans).—Consent. 


Working-Class Dwellinys 
Chelsea.—Dwelling-houses upon tie northerp 
side of Cale-street, the eastern side of Leader: 
street. the western side of Collegestreet, an 
the south-eastern side of Mar!borough street 


Chelsea (Mr. E. C. P. Monson for the Trustees 
of the Sutton Trust).—Consent. 
Uniting of Buildings . ae 
City of London.—Nos. 20 and 21, agra 


lane, City (Messrs. Brown & Barr he 
Assay Office of the Goldsmiths’ Company). 
Consent. 


Holborn.—Nos. § end 6, Tavistock-square 
Bloomsbury (Mr. W. E. Hazel).—( onsent. 
Hoxton.— 2 and 4, Rufus-* reet, Hox ae 
and the retention of an opening )'ween ” 
2, Rufus and Nos, 46 and 47, Hoxton 
* he . —Cons: nt. 
Bay ng Yate acre, with a ware 
house at the rear, and to the er 


steel, glass, and 
between such buildings (Mr. E. 4. Shew {or 
Mr. T. J. Poupart).—Consent. rag 
Strand,—Nos. 5 and 6,. Savile row, 
minster (Mr. E. K.. Purchase).—‘ onsent. 
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pROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.” 


—Motor garage (1,8502.), Union- 
AMHEfessrs. Claude Hamilton; Messrs. 
road, _ architects, 16, Bridge-street, 

aint e for teachers 

Training : : 
Mr. J. Allan, ar tect, 22, Union- 
race, Aberdeen. Additions to works of 
Moats, G. Mills & Co. (2,500); Mr. G. B. 

no 148, Union-street, Aber mn. Exten- 

Mitchell, or eon’ ineering Works, Ash- 
“3. to Wilson’s Engineerin orks, A 
sve-road (4,000.); Mr. G. Watt, 17, Union- 
seit Aberdeen. Extensions to art gallery 
(000) Mr. Rust, architect, Aberdeen 

ow Council. : 
preter — First section of Welsh 

National Library (50,000/.); Messrs. H. Willock 
it Co, builders, 55, Darlington - street, 
Aberystwyth. 

burton. — Enlargement of Grammar 

Ashbur - 
school (2,700/.); Mr. J. F. Young, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Devon County Council, 
Exeter. 

Auckland.—Additional accommodation at 
hospital; Mr. E. Adams, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Bishop Auckland, Durham, 

Bangor.—Infirmary (eighty-six beds); Mr. 
R B. Evans, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bangor. 

Beeding (Upper).—Enlargement of school 
(2,100.); Architect, care of Mr. L. Thompson, 
Secretary, Education Committee, West Sussex 
County Council, Horsham, 

Birtley.—Garden city; Mr. 
architect, Wallsend. 

Boscombe (Bournemouth). — Additions to 
Sanitary Hospital (7,900/.); Mr. A. J. Col- 
bourne, builder, 11, Newport-street, Swindon. 
Bournemouth.—Rebuilding of St. Andrew's 
Men's Club and Church Lads’ Brigade Hall 
(500.); Mr. G. Brummell, Gervis place, 
Bournemouth. 

Branksome (Dorset).—Extensions to church : 
Rev. J. H. Watson Foale, St. Aldhelm’s 
Church, Branksome. 

Bridgwater.—Courthouse and police-station, 
Northgate (7,3501.); Mr. J. KE. Fureland, 
builder, Bridgwater. 

Bristol. — Riding school for Territorials 
2.000.); Mr. J. Craig, architect, St. Stephen- 
street, Bristol; Messra. E. Walters & Son, 
builders, Montpelier, Bristol. 

Broughton Pentre. — Additions to - school 
(2,00.); Architect, care of Mr. J. C. Davies, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Denbighshire 
County Council, Ruthin 
Broxburn.—School; Messrs. 
sable, 3, Hill-street, Edinburgh. 
Caister-on-Sea.—Infante’ school; Mr. W. V. 
Bushell, Secretary, Education Committee. 
Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

_ Chatburn.—Kighteen houses for the Chat- 
burn Manufacturing Company. 

Ulaypath (Durham). — Music-hall; Mr. 
Rawes, Claypath. 
Colleyweston 
2000,); Mr. Tr. 
lord; Mr. A. 
hear Stamford. 
Dalbeattie. Mansion house, 
ie ); Mr. W. F. Crombie, 
honstreet, Dumfries 
— ~—Hall, Biggin-street (5,600/.); Mr. 
, Steele, architect, 22, Park<street, Dover : 
Hessrs. Hayward & Paramor, builders. 
apaindee— Nurses home, West Green Asylum 
arg Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, 32, 
anK-street, Dundee. 
,Dundereave Castle. — Additions for Sir 
kia Noble (10,0007.); Mr. R. 8. Lorimer, 
ary Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

oI per Cowes (Isle of Wight).—School (300 
we? Uaklicld Estate; Mr. F. G. Flux, 
Wot Education Committee, Isle of 
ght County Council, Newport. 

eer Dent: ». — Twenty-five houses; Mr. 
aVidison, bu) ler. Blavdon. 


E. Cratney, 


Lyle & Con- 


{near Stamford). — Schools 
B. Corby, architect, Stam- 
8. Roberts, builder, Wakeley, 


Clomyard 
architect, 


Eilington 1,000 houses for the Staveley 
on Company : 
Bor '. — Offices for Express and Echo 
Wie Bets; Messrs, Westeott, Austin, & 
tite, builders, Exeter. : : 

Ye. — Enlargement {f G 

(8.8007 ) . cement of Grammar School 
0 = W. E. Watkins. Secretary, 
Council, fine: nittee, East Suffolk, County 


Fareham (] 


nar ts). — Drill. . 
Ai Tribb.. via hall (1,4502.); Mr. 
74insboroy ¢} Cha ) 
si. ~Chapel, Ropery-road: Mr. 

wa" 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
or Ma iels,— ‘riety theatre, Channel-street, 

messrs, Fife & Fife, Glasgow. 
"ecient _— 
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Garnant.—School; Mr. J. W Nicholas. 
Secretary, Education Commit C ' 
vant Council, Carmarthen. ee 

asgow.— tre, corner of Hope-street 
and Renfrew-street for the Savoy song 
Glasgow, Ltd., 86, St Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Variety theatre, Charles-street and Orr-treet, 
Bridgeton, for the Glasgow Olympic Theatre 
of Varieties, Ltd., Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Gloucester.— House and stabling (3,000/.); 
Mr. F. whet 26, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 

y. Extensions ta margarine 

Messrs. Otto Monsted. Ltd. Syopaticarochey 
: bag soma he Sa Drumfrochar-road, 
or Messrs, Fleming, Ried, & Co., Sh vate 
woe ar Greenock. ere 
ainault.—Garden suburb for the Hai It 
Garden City Estates, Ltd. Bene emt 
Harden. — Church (3,000/.): Mr. 


J. 
Taylor, St. John’s-street, Newcastle. 
Hatfi 


eld. — Sixteen houses for the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 
Heywood.—Theatre, Church-street; Messrs. 


Cameron & Tweedale, Heywood. 
Higham Ferrers.—Extensiong to school: Mr. 


J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education Com 
mittee, Northampton County Council, 
Northampton. 

Hul!l.—Reconstruction of baths, Madeley- 
street (4,740/.); Messrs Darnley & Sons. 


builders, Spring-street, Hull. 
Huntington.—Enlargement of school build- 
ings; Inspector, North Riding Education Com- 
mittee, Northallerton. 

Hyde. — Police buildings 
Joseph Mitchell, Surveyor. 
Council. 

Ilfracombe. — L!'oyd’s 
Lucas, architect, Exeter; 
& Son, builders, Exeter. 

Keighley.—Residence (1,200/.): Mr. Hi. 
Hogarth, Riddlesdon, Keighley. 

Laurencekirk.—Drill-hal}: Messrs. Walker 
& Duncan, architects, 3, Golden - square, 
Aberdeen. 

Lincoln. -— Enlargement of Mark’s-road 
Schood (3,020/.); Mr. R. C. Minton, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Lincoln Town Council. 

Malton.—Grammar Mr. W. H. 


(5,000/.): Mr. 
Hyde Town 


Bank: Mr. J. A. 
Mesers. Woodman 


achoc | r 


Brierley, architect, Lendal, York 
Marston Green. Two infants’ homes 
(3,200/.); Mr. C. Fletcher, Clerk, Board of 


Guardians, Birmingham. 
_Melton.—Chapel at asylum (3,200/.); Mr. 


V. A. Marriott, builder, Handford-road, 
Ipswich. 

Middlesbrough. — Block at workhouse; 
Messrs. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 129, 


Albert-road, Middlesbrough; Mr. G. Wradge, 
builder, Normanby. 

Mossley.—School; Mr J. Hyde, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Mossley Town Council 

Nenagh. — Convent (10,000/.); | Mr dé. 
O' Malley, architect, Glentworth - street, 
Limerick; Mr. Maguire, builder, Cork. 

Newcastle.—Queen’s Hall, Northumberland- 
street (25,000/.): Messrs. Graham & Hill. 
architects, Eldon-square, Newcastle 

Newport (Mon.).—Adaptation of skating-rink 
for stores, showrooms, and _ offices for 
Electricity Department (2,000/.); Mr. H. 
Collings Bishop, Electrical Engineer, Newport 
Town Council. 

Nottingham.—Various buildings, Scout-lane ; 
Mr. G. M. Howard, Clerk. Nottingham Board 
of Guardians, 1, Neweastle-drive, The Park, 
Nottingham. 

Oswa'dtwistle.—Enlargement of 
for the Vale Spinning Company. 

Oxshot.—Church; Mr. W. D. Caroe, archi 
tect, Great College-street, S.W. 

Penistone.—Free library, Shrewsbury road ; 
Mr. H. B. Collins, architect, Barnsley. 

Pinner.—400 houses; Messrs. Millar, 
& Paxton, Pinner. 


premises 


Reid, 


Mansel Tin 


Port Talbot.—New mills at I 
Plate Works: Messrs. R. B. Byass & Co., 
Port Talbot. 

Radcliffe. — School, St. John's (3,5002.) ; 


Messrs. Sellers & Orrels, architects, Radcliffe. 
Ramsgate.—Covered shelters, ete. (1,2002.} ; 

Mr. Taylor, Borough Engineer, Ramsgate. i 
Richmond-on-Thames.— Enlargement of St. 

Mary’s School (5,000/.) ; the Managers. 


Rockland St. Peter.—Additions to parish 
church; Messrs. Walters & Son, builders, 
Watton. 

Rothesay, N.B.—Hotel (1,2007.): Mr. A. 


Meickle. Rothesay. 
St. Austell. — Hospital (1,5007.) ; Messrs. 
Wheatley & Seddon. architects, Wadebridge. 
Saltburn. — School; _ Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11, Gray’s-inn-square, Wc. 
Sanderstead.—Hal!, fire-station, eto. (3,5002.) ; 
Surveyor, Sanderstead —- — 
g idgeworth. — Sunday -schoo 
stun Daneamnatioen! Chapel Trustees. 


class- 
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Selby.—Rebuilding part of Abbey (8,000/.); 
Messrs. Bowman & Sons, builders, Stamford. 

Shipley.—Reconstruction of school; Mr. 
E. W. Small, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Derbyshire County Council, Derby. 

Shrewsbury.—Tobacco warehouses; Mr. A. 
Williams, architect, High-street, Shrewsbury. 


Sidmouth.—Alterations to Manor House 
(2,000/.); Mr. Sampson, architect, Station- 
street, Sidmouth; Mr. J. Skinner, builder, 


Sidmauth. 

Slaithwaite.—Offices at Commercial Mills 
for Messrs. Pearson Bros., Ltd. 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Alterations and additions, Northam 
Inn, Northam-road, Messrs. Weston & Burnett; 
additions, The Hollies, Highfield-lane, Mr. 
W. B. Hill; stere, Shirley-road, and seven 
houses, Thornbury-avenue, for Messrs. Jurd. 
Sanders & Christie; seven houses, Wilton- 
avenue, Mr. W. Wheeler. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. J. Smith for alterations and 
additions to laundry, Church-lane. 

South Molton. — Drill-hall and officers’ 
quarters; Mr. Spencer Edwards, architects, 
South Molton. 

Southport.—Schools (4,000/.); Vicar, St. 
Peter's, Southport. 

Stechford.—Rebuilding Bull’s Head Inn 
(3,000/.); Mr. H. Brassington, architect. 

Stackton-on-Tees.—Schools (14,0001.); Mr. J. 
Sanderson, architect, High-street, Stockton ; 
Mr. J. S. Earnshaw. builder, Sunderland. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Additions to ~ Bucknall 
Hospital; Mr. E. Jones, architect, Hanley. 

Stowmarket. — School (500 places); Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, East Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Stubbins.—Adaptation of Rumney’s Print 
ing Works to paper mill for Messrs. J. R. 


Crompton & Bros., Ltd., Elton Paper Mills, - 


Bury. 
Swansea Valley.—Proposed carriage and 
waggon works, ete., site of Old Birchgrove 
Steel Works, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. 

Tarry.—Shops and 


warehouses, Menzies- 


road (3,000/.); Mr. J. Rush, architect, 224, 
Union-street, Aberdeen. 
Tidworth. — Garrison church  (3,7702.); 


Messrs. Grace & Sons, builders, Ludgersha!l. 
Tonge Moor.—Proposed parochial hall and 

Sunday-school (2,500/.); Vicar, St. Augustine’s 

Church. ; 
Twin Island (Belfast).—Proposed re-erection 


of hospital; Mr. H. A. Cutler, Surveyor, 
Belfast Town Council. 
Wakefield.—Proposed extensions, County 


buildings (32,000/.); Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
Architect, West Riding Yorks County Council, 
Wakefield. 

Warwick.—Pageant Memorial premises ; Mr. 
E. M. Richards, Surveyor, Warwick Town 
Council. 

Wellingborough.—Infants’ school (4,9002.) ; 
Mr. J. L. Holland, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. : : 

Westbourne.—School; Architect, West Sussex 
Education Committee, Horsham. 

Wolverhampton. — School, Bingley-street 
(3,000/.): Messrs. Fleeming & Son, architects. 
Wolverhampton. 

Woodthorpe.--Clubhouse (1,500/.) ; Secretary 
Wakefield and District Golf Club. 
Worksop. — Electric theatre, 
avenue; Mr. Fred Hopkinson, 

Bridge-street, Worksop. 

Yarmouth. — Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Hall, Marine Parade, for the Yar- 
mouth and Gorleston Investment Company ; 
nine houses, Lowestoft-road, Gorleston, for 
Mr. Middleton. 

York. — Restoration of parish 
(1.200/.); Vicar, St. Cuthbert’s, York. 


Newcastle- 
architect, 


church 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE 


TO LAND: 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS. 
SION ON THE WORKING OF THE 
LAND TRANSFER ACTS. 


Tur Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the working 
of the Land Transfer Acts and whether 
any amendments were desirable have now 
issued their second and final Report. The 
first Report consisted of the evidence given on 
behalf of the Land Registry, and was pub- 
lished in order that opponents of the system 
might have an a. of considering 
the official case before themselves givi 
evidence; the remainder of the evidence wi 
he published shortly. 
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The Report is an exhaustive one, embracing 
an historical account of “ Registration of Title 
to Land” from 1857 to the gam date, a 
description of the working of the Land Trans- 
fer Acts, and recommendations for amend- 
ment of the system, and of the general law 
of Real Property. ; 

Naturally, the witnesses were chiefly 
members of the legal profession, but a few 
owners of land, builders, estate agents, and 
bankers expressed opinions as to the manner 
in which the system affectéd their interests. 

Local authorities appear to have taken very 
little interest in the inquiry, althoug 
specially invited by the Commissioners to 
tender evidence. 

The Commissioners record their opinion that 
the principle of a registry of title is sound 
and valuable, stating that it has been carried 
into effect with success in Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany, and ee 

In commenting on the reluctance evinced by 
Jandowners to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the Registry, the Commissioners 
state that it is no doubt true that solicitors, 
as a body, are opposed to the system, and 
landowners, as a body, are naturally disposed 
to accept the opinion of their legal advisers 
on the merits of a system which they do not 
themselves understand, but at the same time 
there is an unreasonable, but thoroughly 
English, dislike of ‘‘ officialism.”’ 

Solicitors have contended that in many 
cases the official forms are insufficient to carry 
out dealings with land, and therefore have 
put their clients to the expense of deeds out- 
side the register ; the Commissioners state that 
no such deed is required unless the Registrar 
has refused to allow certain covenants to be 
expressed on the official form. 

Compulsory registration with possessory 
title is strongly condemned by the Com- 
missioners, who report ‘the immediate ad- 
vantage to be gained from possessory registra- 
tion is in no way commensurate with the ex- 
pense and inconvenience that it entails ’’; 
again, ‘‘it is not too much to say that up to 
the present time the effect: of compulsory 
registration with possessory title in London 
has been to place a purchaser there at a dis- 
advantage as compared with a purchaser 
elsewhere.”’ 

They submit recommendations whereby the 
conversion of possessory into absolute title 
may be facilitated, and state that if thus 
amended the system would have a better 
chance of obtaining that public appreciation 
and support without which it could not be 
made compulsory all over the country. 

They state that they have been unable to 
find proof of the existence of any really 
strong public feeling in the country in favour 
of compulsory registration of title, and further 
that, as in their opinion the present system 
is imperfect, they cannot recommend its com- 
pulsory extension. 

They are strongly in favour of the im- 
mediate establishment of registries of deeds, 
pointing out that, not only are these essential 
to prevent loss arising from fraud by duplica- 
tion or concealment of deeds, but that thereby 
the future extension of the system of registra- 
tion of title would be greatly facilitated, as 
the grant of absolute title would be much 
easier and safer. 


They make the following recommenda- 
tions :— 


“1.—Registration with absolute title to con- 
fer on the registered proprietor, as well as 
on his transferees, a title not defeasible in con- 
sequence of defects in the title prior to regis- 
tration, but subject in the case of the pro- 
prietor and transferees from him otherwise 
than for value to all rights created by the 
proprietor himselk z 

2.—The length of title now required to be 
shown for registration with absolute title to 
be reduced from forty to twenty years.* 

3.—The Registrar to be authorised to accept 
counsel’s certificate of title, and, unless he 
sees good reason to the contrary, to grant an 
absolute title where an application is accom- 
panied by counsel’s and sclicitor’s certificates 
in the form and under the conditions 
described. 

4.—After not less than twelve or more than 


twenty years’ probation, a ponareety title in 
« compulsory area, if undisputed, to ripen 





* A similar change to be made in the general 
law as between vendor and purchaser. 
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into an absolute title to the first transferee 
for value in cases not exceeding 10,0002. in 
value. 

5.—In the case of ——. in - ~~. 
ulsory area, & ry title after ten 
an undisputed, to confer a “ good lease- 
hold ’’ title. 

6.—A ‘good leasehold” title in such an 
area in cases not exceeding 1,000]. in value, 
if undisputed, to confer, after ten years, an 
absolute title to the term against all persons 
interested in the property. 

7.—Where settled land is vested in trustees 
they should be registered as proprietors. 
Settled land, where not vested in trustees, to 
be registered merely as subject to the settle- 
ment. In the last-mentioned case the Regis- 
trar to issue certificates of the validity of 
proposed dealings. 

8.—Transfers to be executed by the trans- 
ferees. The register to be cleared on every 
change of ownership. 

A purchaser of registered land to be entitled 
to a full copy of the entries on the register, 
and to abstracts and production of all 
instruments entered on the register which con- 
tinue to affect the property. 

9.—-The estate of the registered pease 
to be the legal estate, except where that 
estate is outstanding, in which case it would 
be an equitable estate, and such estate to be 
transferable only by registered instrument; 
the registered proprietor to have complete 
power in all other respects of disposing of the 
property or creating any interest therein for 
value. 

10.—-Mortgages of registered land to be 
effected in the same manner as if the land 
were unregistered, but a note of the mort- 
gage deed to be entered on the registrar, and 
all mortgages to rank according to the priority 
of their entries. Dealings with mortgages 
entered on the register to be regulated by 
similar provision. Mortgagees with power of 
sale to be authorised to transfer the land on 
the conditions stated. The Registrar to issue 
certificates as in the case of settled land. 

In the case of certain securities for present 
and future advances, the mortgagor only to 
be able to deal with the equity of redemption 
= to the total advance agreed to be 
made. 

11.--All easements and similar rights affect- 
ing registered land appearing on the title 
prior to registration to be entered on the 
register, and claims to similar rights acquired 
under any instrument after registration to be 
similarly entered. The entries to be by refer- 
ence to the instruments creating the rights. 

12.—A registered proprietor to be entitled 
to have an entry made on the register of his 
claim to any easement or similar right which 
he shows to be appurtenant to his estate, such 
entry not to prejudice the owner of the tene- 
ment affected. 

13.—Restrictive covenants affecting regis- 
tered land to be registered by reference to the 
instrument creating them. 

The Court to be empowered to discharge or 
modify obsolete restrictive covenants affecting 
land, whether it be registered or unregistered. 

14.—-“‘ Land charges” to be treated as out- 
side the system of registration, and placed in 
the same position as the liabilities in sect. 18 
of the Act of 1875. 

15.—-Provision to be made for protecting 
registered Jand and purchasers thereof inst 
the operation of writs, orders, and nk- 
ruptcies unless notice of the same is entered 
on the register. 

16.—Minerals owned separately from the 
surface to be separately registered. 

17.—-Dealings for value with a registered 
proprietor to be protected, notwithstanding 
notice, whether express, implied, or construc- 
tive, of any matter outside the register, ex- 
cept in the case of actual fraud to which the 
person dealing with him is party. 

18.—Provision to be made for annulling or 
rectifying a registration which is obtained by 
fraud, and for dealing with the case of the 
registration by error of two persons in respect 
of the same land. 

19.—The Statutes of Limitation to operate 
in the same manner with regard to registered 
land as with regard to eicotas ys 
The rights of parties in possession at the date 
of first registration to be protected. 


20.—Compensation to be expressly given to 
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a party ruled out by registraijon ; 
of re fr aah ‘the et as it stood a ihe 
time of first registration. The time for the 
recovery of compensation to be limited a 
ears from the grant of absolute title foc 
in the case of an infant, a remainderman 
reversioner, and a mortgagee, for which 
special periods shall be fixed. , 
21.—The form of declaration on app)ica: 
for first registration now in use to “apron 
In the case of a possessory title or application 
therefor, the Registrar to be empowered to 
ag without extra charge an absolute 
title, whether the owner consent or not 
After registration with absolute title, such 
deeds and documents as the Registrar requires 
to remain in the Registry. 
22.—In a compulsory area conveyances on 
sale and leases to take effect on execution 
but to become void as regards the legal 
estate or interest unless registration is applied 
for within a month. 

23.—Land boundaries to be described 
verbally on the register, and maps to be used 
for assisting identity. 

24.--A new certificate in simple form to be 
issued on every fresh dealing. Certificates 
of possessory title to be different in colour 
from those of absolute title, and to bear orf 
the face a clear warning as to their nature. 
Certificates also te show by a difference in 
form or colour whether the register is free 
or not free from notices. Rules as to the 
production and loss of certificates to be sub 
stituted for the existing statutory provisions. 


25.—The procedure for giving effect on the 
register to the disclaimer of leaseholds in 
bankruptcies to be amended. 

26.—Solicitors to have increased representa- 
tion on the Rule Committee. 

27.—The Land Registry (Middlesex Deeds) 
Act, 1891, to be amended. 

28.—The fees on first registration to be 
payable by instalments in twenty years with 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, and sect. 22 
(4) of the Act of 1897 to be amended, so as to 
enable the balance between receipts and 
expenditure to be maintained over a series of 
years instead of in each separate year. 

29.—A reasonable maximum limit to the 
Office fees under the ad valorem scale to be 
fixed ; the Land Registry Office to be relieved 
of the charge for the building annuity, and 
in lieu thereof to be charged with an annual 
rent’ based on the assessment of the building 
to local taxation. 

30.—All the receipts of the Land Registry 
Office to be carried to a single account, and 
all expenses charged against it. 

31.—The rule-making authority to be in- 
vited to consider whether the percentage scale 
of remuneration of solicitors for transfers 
in the higher values might not fairly be 
increased. 

32.—-The system of registration of title to 
be amended according to our recommenda- 
tions; and if after sufficient experience the 
amended system is found to work satisfactorily 
in the existing compulsory area, Parliament to 
be invited to consider the gradual extension of 
compulsion to the rest of the country. 

33.—County councils to be empowered to 
establish ] istries of deeds. 

We further make the following suggestions 
for the amendment of the general law, viz. :— 


(1) Compulsory enfranchisement of copy- 
holds. 

(2) Provision for a statutory receipt om 
discharge of ordinary mortgages P 
the lines of the statutory receipt 
on discharge of mortgages under 
the Building Societies’ cts. ss 

(3} Abolition of the need for techn 
words of limitation or the word 
“in fee simple” in conveyances © 
land in fee simple.” 

It is clear that, on the one hand, = 
advocates of the system have recei¥ee t “a 
cided check, whilst, on the other re ma 
opponents have not wholly triumphed, for > 
Commissioners are clearly of opivion that > 

istration system is far spelen - . 

old-fashioned conveyancing, for they po! 4 
that a good system will simplify, ex ~ 
and cheapen transfer of land, not ™ " 
for the —r of its present ownert, 
further, it will facilitate the increased 0 
ship of land and houses by the a classes 
and remedy the riak of loss by raud. 
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g INCORPORATED INSTITUTE 


oF BRITISH DECORATORS : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 
nual dinner of the Inco orated 
ate of British Decorators was held in the 
k Rooms, ‘Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
th W., on Monday, the President, Mr. J. D. 
Crace, i the chair. There were also resent : 
yessrs. Jas. Kennedy, Master of the ainters 
Company; J» R. Chappell, President of. the 
Yorkshire Master Painters’ Federation ; Colonel 
p. J. Bennett, C. Allom, Frank Cowtan, 
¥. Cowtan-Cowtan, — Fitzpatrick, a. 2 
Searles- Wood, Stewart-( ireene, John Sibthorpe, 
WG, Sutherland, F. W. Englefield, Secretary, 
and others. 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, 


Mr. Stewart-Greene 
proposed the toast of “The Incorporated 
institute of British Decorators and _ its 
president.” In doing so he expressed the wish 
that they would endeavour to bring new 
members into the Institute. They were anxious 
that the influence of the Institute should. be felt 
throughout the country, and they wanted good 
men—men who loved their work and not 
those who were only anxious for dividends 
or profits. They wanted art, and they 
would welcome both the employer and the 
draughtsman. He made the proposal some 
tine ago that a silver medal should be offered 
to draughtsmen in connexion with the Institute 
and bronze medals to the apprentices and the 
craftsmen. It was most important to encourage 
the workers, and it should not always be a 
question of how much work could be got out of 
them, but how to help them, and in helping 
them to help decorators. As to Mr. Crace, he 
vas their first President, he had been President 
for many years, and it was to be hoped he 
would remain President for many more years. 
At the last Council meeting Mr. Crace had 
very kindly given them another 50l., having 
previously subscribed very generously to the 
funds, the gift on this oceasion being for the 
purpose of providing a travelling scholarship. 
He (the speaker) appealed to them to subscribe 
another 502. or 1001., so as to start the scholar- 
ship this year or at the latest next year. 

_ ‘The toast having been received with musical 
honours, 


The President, 
in response, said he had been President for 
twelve years—-since, in fact, the Institute was 
founded. The originator of the Institute was 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, of Edinburgh, who died a 
week or two after incorporation was effected, 
and it was only right that this should be 
acknowledged. It was to be hoped that the 
high ideals of Mr. Bonnar as to the purposes 
and objects of the Institute would never be 
lowered. Those ideals correctly represented 
the objects of the Institute, i.e., that its members 
should not make the business side, the profit- 
making side of their work, their one and only 
object, though he did not suggest that that 
object was not a very important and proper 
part of a man’s business, seeing that his first 
object must be to secure a livelihood; but if 
that was his only object his interests in life 
would be very much contracted. If a man was 
‘o enjoy his calling he must throw into it some- 
sm beyond the money interest, and Mr. 
aa idea re ae Institute should 
_4n opportunity of comparing opinions 
“i with another, and that it yoo! salohe 
paren more efficient a high standard of 
rnc between the members themselves and 
ip the members and the public. Another 
med that the Institute should afford a 
. .or encouraging a thorough study and 
rey of colour decoration as an efficient 
the Rrmy to architecture. That study and 
larpel “Improvement of the members could be 
i wy Promoted by an interchange of ideas. 
Pe hin r of & professional society who would 
ts anions to fellow-members in the form 
the eae was performing a great service to 
wfortn ws of an Institute like theirs, but 
come fe ely there was too much reluctance to 
ee. Not only did he benefit others 
fimeeit by his observations, but he benefited 
he So alr Rese observations together. 
Peet to be read before a amin Peopering 8 
Was great, tore a society like theirs 

The Presiden 

in giving th , 
had eed” toast of “ Architecture,” said he 
to decoration as being handmaid 
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to architecture. That was a very obvious 
service, but it was one which it was desirable 
to make closer. Much was in the hands of 
architects, and it: was not difficult to see that 
even when architects felt an inclination to 
support colour decoration, their inclination was 
affected by the treatment architecture received 
sometimes at the hands of incompetent deco- 
rators. He wished the intimacy and connexion 
between the art of decoration and the nobler 
art of architecture could be constantly improved. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 

whose name was coupled with the toast, said 
it had occurred to him that the great point in 
regard to the relationship of decorators and 
architects was the difficulty of selecting the 
decorator. There should be such an intimate 
connexion that when once a selection was made 
it was adhered to through life. The training 
of architects told rather against decoration. 
Take the way we were taught classical archi- 
tecture—as an absolutely white architecture 
built up of fragments. There was never any 
colour associated with it at all, and when that 
system was thoroughly impressed upon one, 
as it was by the time an architect started 
practice, it was difficult to get colour into one’s 
mind, and that was why one needed to be 
associated with decorators who would see to the 
colour. Professor Pite in a recent lecture 
remarked that the decorator was making a 
background of our social life. Unless we had 
colour around us we did not know what it was, 
and its influence upon us, moral and otherwise, 
was very great. Architects had always regarded 
Mr. Crace as their guide, philosopher, and friend. 


The President 

then proposed the toast of “The National 
Associations of Master Painters and Decorators 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” The 
Associations ably looked after the business 
side of the work of decorators, it brought the 
members together in social friendship, and it did 
valuable work among apprentices by giving 
scholarships and sending young men to Italy 
to study the work of the old masters. It 
also gave attention to the training of the younger 
men, which must be of advantage to the whole 
craft. 


Mr. Vigurs Harris 

responded for the English Association, and 
remarked on the useful work done by the 
Associations. One of the reasons of unemploy- 
ment in this country was that men did not 
learn a trade, or, if they did, they learnt it 
badly. The National Association had given 
thought and energy to the training of young 
men so that they should become better 
craftsmen. 


Colonel Bennett, 

in response for the Scottish Agsociation, said 
the apprenticeship system was dead in London, 
and London masters had to rely on the pro- 
vinces for their best craftsmen, and perhaps that 
was because in the country boys got an indi- 
vidual love of colour that they could not get 
in London. He had just been to the National 
Gallery and seen the new room, and the only 
note of colour was the background to the 
pictures—all else was white! Fifty years ago, 
when he was at work in London, Mr. Crace 
and Mr. Kershaw were doing much finer 
decorative work than was being done to-day, 
for there was colour in their work—a beautiful 
harmony of colour; but now all was white. 
As to the craftsman, had anything been done 
of any value to elevate the craftsman’? Their 
Travelling Studentship had been in vogue for 
about ten years, and they could not get more 
than eight or ten boys all over England to 
compete, and those had to be reduced to three 
or four, and sometimes the scholarship was 
given when it was not really deserved. He 
thought the age should be extended to twenty- 
five, so that Tete entering should not be mere 
boys. Technical schools were being provided 
all over the country, but they were not the 
places where the craftsmen ought to learn their 
trade. The real technical school was the work- 
shop. Technical schools ought to be used 
by young men who had been in the workshop, 
and young men of nineteen could not be taught 
the practical side of their work at that age ; 
they were wanted earlier. 


The President 

said that the Travelling Studentship of the 
Painters’ Company, the one which he proposed 
should be imitated by the Institute, required 
that the age should be from twenty-one to 





4il 


thirty. It was useless for a man to go to Italy 
to study decoration until he knew what 
decoration meant. 

_ Mr. Sibthorpe responded for the Irish Associa- 
tion, and the remaining toast was “ The 


Guests,” proposed by the President and 
acknowledged by Mr. Kennedy. 





LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Draft drawings prepared by the 
Surveyor of extensions to the electricity works 
have been approved, and tenders are to be 
invited for the erection of the buildings. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. G. 
West, four houses, Park-avenue; Mr. H. J. 
Vernon, four houses, Park-avenue; Mr. G. 
Clark, seven houses, Devon-road. 

Camberwell.—The Works Committee have 
decided in favour of widening Red Post-hill 
at a total cost of 1,193/. 

Croydon.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. A. T. Latham, four houses in 
proposed road off Grenaby-road; Mr. G. A. 
Gale, twelve houses, Melroseavenue; Mr 
G. W. Flitton, stores, 443, London-road; Mr. 
R. Palmer,-thirty-one houses, Kingscote-road ; 
Messrs. Chown & Sheffield, eleven houses, 
Pollard’s hill. 

Deptford.—Repairs are to be carried out in 
three roads at an estimated cost of 321/. Plans 
have been passed for Messrs. Jones Bros. for 
additions to Nos. 161-3, Lewisham High-road ; 
and for Messrs. Francis & Sons, Ltd., for 
additions to factory, 75a, Trundley’s-road. 

East Barnet.—Plans have been passed for 
. vicarage near St. Mark’s Church, Potter's 

Sar. 

East Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. Reid Bros., four houses. 
Central Park-road; Mr. A. J. Bradley, nine 
houses, Central Park-road. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. H. Wilson for eight houses, 
Haldane-road. 

Fulham.—The estimate of the Borough 
Surveyor (320/.) has been accepted for 
structural alterations, etc.. at No. 163, Fulham- 
road, required for a central office and show- 
room for the Electricity Department. 

Hammersmith.—One hundred and_ eighty- 
three of the existing arc-lamps in the Borough 
are to be replaced by clusters of metal fila- 
ment incandescent lamps, and five additional 
lamp columns are to be erected in Hammer- 
smith-road at an estimated tota! cost of 752/. 

Kensington.—Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & Co., 
Ltd., are to pave with wood the roadway of 
Drayton-gardens at a cost of 9s. per super. 
yard. The final apportionment of the vost of 
making-up the extension of Oxford-gardens as 
a new street has been put at 1,172). The 
estimated cost was 1,472/. 

Lewisham. — Intimation has been received 
that Mr. J. Watt proposes shortly to develop 
the south-eastern portion of the Forster 
Estate. In connexion with this, sewer work is 
to be undertaken at an estimated cost of 
4201. The following plans have been passed :— 
Mr. J. R. Vining, shops in front of Nos. 7 and 
9, London-road ; Messrs. J. W. Heath & Sons, 
six houses, Arthurdon-street:; Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown. headquarters for the 4th London 
Brigade, R.F.A., Ennersdale-road; Mr. F. W. 
Loasby, additions, St. Andrew’s Church Hall. 
Sandhurst-road. 

Walthamstow.—West-avenue is to be kerbed 
and channelled. Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow 977i. to improve Wadham-road. 
Plans, ete., for making-up a road leading out 
of Blackhorse-lane have been approved. The 
following plans have been passed :—Mr. A. G. 
Barton, additions to warehouse, Hale End- 
road: Mr. J. E. Ashby, factory, etc., Black- 
horse-lane. : 

Wandsworth.—Footpaths in Hildreth-street 
and Bedford-hill are ta be repaved with 
artificial stone. at an estimated cost of 236i. 
Tendérs are to be invited for repairing part 
of Victoria-road, Southfields. Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co. are to pave part of Ellison- 
road, Streatham, with Aberdeen adamant at 
4971. The Borough Engineer’s estimate was 
4852. 12s. 7d. The same firm are also to pave 
part of Fernside-road, Balham, with a similar 
material at a cost of 7981. The Borough 
Engineer’s estimate was 8197. 17s. 1ld. The 
following plans were passed :—Messrs. Dowsett 
& Jenkins, additions at Park Vale Garage. 
Hopton-road, Streatham; Mr. J. H. Harvey, 
six houses, Rodway-road. Putney; Messrs. 
Castle & Sons, alterations and additions at 
Children’s Rest, Medfield-street, Roehampton; 
Mr. J. Harber, eight houses, Fernside-road, 
Balham: Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Sons, 
motor garage. Upper Richmond-road, Putney ; 


Mr. W . Day, sixteen houses, Longstone- 
road. Streatham; Messrs. Allen & Norris. 
twenty-one houses, Wimbledon Park-road. 
Southfield. . 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with sn asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv, vi, viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii. and xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 


do not 
will be 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


while every 





Competitions. 


Aprit 6. — Carlton. — Sewerace anD SewaGe 
DisrosaL Scueme.—Information may be o 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Cariton, near Barnsley. 

Aprit 15..-Havana.—Froject for a Presidential 

alace. See “‘ Competition News” in issue of 
November 26. Particulars wey be obtained at 
the Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, 5.W. 

Apri: 20.—Argentine.—A Hospital and School 
of Medicine, to erected at Kosario in celebra- 
tion of the Argentine Centenary, at a cost of 
about 149,0001. Prizes of 1,0501., 7001., and 4401. 
will be awarded. A copy of the conditions, etc., 
may be seen by British architects at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 
limited number of copies is available for 
distribution. 

APRIL 20.—Leicester.—Proposep PusBLic HALL. 
--The Corporation imvite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 
erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 

it of 11. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
Vowbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 
* ApriL 22. — Stockport.—Poice-sTaTION AND 
Covrts.—The County Borough of Stockport in- 
vite designs for a police-station and courts. § 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

May 1. — Manchester. — Lisrary anp Art 
Gattery. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. _ advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
—< “* Competition News ”’ in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. —- Castie-street ImPROVE- 
MENT.—The Swansea Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the improvement of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 2501. and 501. are offered. 

advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 
* May 10. — Devizes. — New Warp. — The 
Devizes Cottage Hospital Committee invite de- 
signs for a new six-bed ward at, and to make a 
eneral rearrangement of, their existing hospital. 
ee advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. s : 

May 16.—Chesterfield.—The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a vost 
of 8,0001: Mr. Frank Baggallay, F.R.1.B.A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
@ractising in the county. Particulars, 31. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L-R.1.B.A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

June 1.—Bradford.—Inrinmary.—The Board 
of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

AvuGust 15.—Berne.—-Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Covurt or Justice. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
ava. may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemserr 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MonvUMENT TO ALexanper 11.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

Decemser 29. — Glasgow. — Desicw ror a 
Bripce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — Remope.uins or 
AssemBty Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite desi for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in_ Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further pertouters. 

No ate. — Lowestoft. — Scuoot. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 108., and 61. 58. advertisement in 
wsue of February 10 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Apa 1, — Bandon.—Corracrs.—Twenty-nine 
labourers’ cottages. Plans, etc., from Mr. A. 
Haynes, Clerk to the Council, on payment of 5s. 

April 1. — Pransham.—-Hovuse, etc.—Erection 
of a house and stables. Quantities from Messrs. 
A. F. Scott & Son, architects and surveyors, 24, 
Castle-meadow, Norwich. : 

Apait 1.—Killiney.—Sueitex.—Erection of a 
shelter. Plans, etc., with Messrs. Millar & 
Symes, architects, 60, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Aprit 1.-Linthwaite.—Hovsr, etc.—Erection 
of a house and shop. Plans, ete., with Mr. A. E. 
Rodgers, architect, Cowlersley, Milnsbridge. 

Apri. 3. —- Burghead.—Cortace.—Plans, etc., 
with Mr. J. Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

Aprit 3. — Gilfach.—Hovse, etc.—Caretaker’s 
house, etc. Plans and specifications seen, and 
particulars from Mr. Jas. P. Jones, F.I.8.E., 
Council Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 

Aprit 3. — Ireland.—-Hovuses.—Sixteen houses 
at Trim. Deposit 1l. Mr. P. Healy, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, ‘trim. 

Aprit 3.—Kenfig Hill.—Sxor.—Grocer’s shop. 
Plans and specifications seen. Mr. Aneurin 
James, architect and surveyor, Bisley House, 
Pyle, near Bridgend. 

Apri, 3.—Long Sutton.—Improvements.—Re- 
pers to the Corn Exchange. Mr. W. H. H. 

avis, architect, 2, York-row, Wisbech. 

Apri. 3.—Newton Abbot.—A.rerations, eTc.— 
Heating and alterations, etc., to Town Hall and 
Courtenay-street Hall. Drawings seen, and 
plans, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Newton Abbot. 

Apri, 3. — Newton Abbot. — Hovse, erc.— 
Market Manager's house, six shops, and fire- 
station. Drawings, etc., seen, and quantities 
from Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Newton 
Abbot, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Apri. 3.—Norwich.—Wa Li, etc.-—Concrete re- 
taining wall and creosoted timber steps. Plan 
seen, and form of tender from Mr. Arthur E. 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Guildhall, 
Norwich, on deposit of 51. : 

Aprit 3. -— St. Austell.-_Hovsrs.—Alterations 
and additions to three dwelling-houses at Ruddle 
Moor, St. Austell. Plans and nggrtdeations may 
be seen at the office of Mr. H. Richards, 
Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. ; 

Aprit 3.— Tarves. — Hovsr.—New dwelling- 
house. Plans with Mr. James Cobban, architect, 
Haddo House. 

Aprit 4. -—- Darlington. — Launpry. — New 
laundry at the Fever Hospital. Plans, etc., 
seen, and quantities from Mr George Winter, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, on deposit of 
21. 2s 


ApRIL 4.— Dirleton.—Scuoot, etc.—Erection of 
new school and teacher's house. Plans seen, and 
schedule from Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 3, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Apri 4. — Keighley.—Apprrion.—Addition to 
the nurses’ home. Drawings seen, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, 
York-chambers, Keighley. 

Apri 4. — Woking.—Conventences.—-Sanitary 
conveniences and a lean-to shelter at the Recrea- 
tion Ground. Plans and specification seen. Mr. 
} . Wooldridge, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Woking. 

Apri. 5. — Bo'ness.—-Post-orrice.__New Post- 
office buildings. Plans seen, and quantities from 

r. James Thomson, architect, Bo'ness. 

Apri. 5.—Crumpsall.—-DininG-natt.—-Erection 
of a dining-hall. Drawings seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, 
Strutt-street, Manchester, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Aprit 5. — Haxby.—Caurcn.—Enlargement of 
Haxby Church. Quantities from Mr. William 
Morton, surveyor, 45, John-street, Sunderland. 

Aprit 6. — Balne. — Vestry.—Addition of a 
vestry. Plans with Messrs. Thorp & Turner, 
architects and surveyors, Goole. 

Apri, 6 — Dungeness.—Scuoo..—General re- 
pairs. Specifications from Mr. H. W. Stringer, 
New Romney. 

April 6.—Manchester.—Cortacrs.._The Mid- 
land Railway invite tenders for alterations and 
edditions to cottages. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 

Apri. 7,—Eastleigh.—Hatt.—Drill hall. The’ 
drawings, etc., seen, and quantities from Mr. 
R. H. P. Bevis, Elm-grove-chambers, Southsea, 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Aprit 7,—Perth.—Bvuripinos.--Erection of new 
buildings. Quantities, etc., on deposit of 2I. 2s., 





from Mr. James Miller, ARS.A. F 
architect, 15, Blythswood-square, Shear BA. 
Apri 7. — Perth.—New Buiwwincs.— Fre 
of new buildings. Quantities from Mr. ig 
Campbell, ordained surveyor, 40, South Met” 
street, Perth. Deposit of 2i. 2s. d 
Apri, 7, — Sedgefield. — Atrerinions ETC.- 
Alterations and additions to Parish Hall.’ Plans 
ote, mn and Pe fro Mr. T. W.Y 
ichardson, -A., architect, 57, BARE 
Stockton-on-Tees. High-street, 

Apri. 7 —Wadsworth.—Hovses.—Erection oj 
twelve houses. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, F.S.1., architects 
New-road, Hebden Bridge. ee 

Apri 8. — Mousehole. — Scxoot.— Proposed 
Council school at Mousehole. Specifications 
from Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect to the Com- 
mittee, Green-lane, Redruth. 

Apri, 8.—Tyndrum.—Mansr.- Reconstructing 
manse. Plans and specification seen. Mr. T \ 
Logan, architect, Tayview, Killin. 

Apri 9.--Kendal.—Hospita..—Alterations and 
additions to Westmorland County Hospitai 
Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. John F 
Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., architect and sani. 
tary engineer, 26, Highgate, Kendal. 

Aprit 10. —- Charleville. — Hovsr.—Dwelling. 
house, for Mr. Robert Troy, Ballinakill, New 
Town Shandrum, Charleville. 

Aprit 10.—Lightcliffe.—-Hovse.—Erection of a 
house. Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs 
Walsh & Nicholas, architects and surveyors, 10, 
Harrison-road, Halifax. 

Apri. 10.—Llanfair.—ScnHoo..—Improvements 
and alterations to the Rhiwhiraeth Counci! 
School. Specifications at the County Education 
Offices, Newtown, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Aprit 11. —- Birmingham.—Scuoo..—Erection 
of a Council school, Small Heath. Finance 
Office of the Education Department, Edmund- 
street, Birmingham. Deposit 2l. 

Aprit_ 11.—Bradford.—-Appit1oxs.— Extensions 
and additions to the Medical! Officers’ residence. 
Drawings seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from Mr. Fred Holland, the Architect to 
the Board, 22, Manor-row, Bradford. 

Apri. 11, — Durham.-—Scnoois.—New Counci 
schools at Shiney Row and New Seaham. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Shire Hall, Durham. ; 

Apri. 11, — Halifax. —- Hovses.—Two pairs o! 
semi-detached villa residences, etc. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. Mediey Hall & Son, 
architects, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

Apri. _11.—Mortlake.—AppiTions.-—Alterations 
and additions to Electricity Works. The draw 
ings, ete., seen, and form of tender from 
Engineer and Surveyor, at the Council House — 

ApRiL 12. — Farcet. — Scnoor.—New Counc 

infants’ school. Drawings seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 11. 1s., from County Surveyors 
Office, 36, High-street, Huntingdon. 
* Aprit 12. — Knebworth. — Scuoo. — The 
Hertfordshire C.C. invite tenders for new schoo! 
at Knebworth. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Aprit 12. -- Penydarren.—Scnoois Re-erec- 
tion of central part of Penydarren old scnon's 
Drawings, etc., seen, and quantities from archi 
tect, Mr. J. Liewellin Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare, 
on deposit of 2I. 2s. 

Apri, 13. — London, 8.W. REPAIRING 

Loors.—The Guardians of Chelsea invite vy 
ders for repairing floors of eight day rooms In of 
ward block at Infirmary Buildings, Cule-street. 
Chelsea,” S.W » advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. = 

Aprit 14. — Chester. — Scnoor.— The Queen + 
School, Chester. Additions and alterstiont 
faansshies, on deposit of 2J. 2s. from archi 

r. Philip Lockwood, Cathedral-chambers, 
St. Werburgh-street, Chester. Pare 
* Aprit 14.—8t. Albans. Vicarace cree, 
are invited for erection of St. Pau's \icaral” 
St. Albans. See advertisement in t!iis issue 
further particulars. se 

Apri. 18, — Stroud. — Rervsr Destaccton 
Erection of a refuse destructor. Quant rtchell, 
(on deposit of 11. 1s.) Mr. E. Northam ; Glos 
Clerk to the Council, 1, Lansdown, Stroud, © . 
% Apri 19, -- Carnforth. — Exiscceninr 

ost-orrice.— The Commissioners 0! HM nlaree 
and Public Buildings invi ggg Aig Be 
ment of Post-office at Carnforth. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particu'srs. of the 

APRIL 19.—Millom.—Scnoot.— Extension t the 
secondary school. Drawings, etc. seem Y ¢ 
Institute, Millom. Quantities from : 


+ 


Courtenay Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle —. 
* Aprit 19.—-Newcastle-on-Tyne. de vo 
orrice.—The Commissioners of H.M. h 


Public Buildings invite tenders for "ew , 
be, , Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 
vaetiemns te tees issue for further particulars 
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_ NG—continued. 
on at the commencement o 


fhe date 0 date when 
poregranh rhe ve otetrilling to submit tenders, 
the names 
may be vat tchurch.—FietstTaTIon, ETC.— 
a 7 —whitehar gud Ke 8 a hae Been, 
Brectiol tities from r. H. Kempt oat 
A ot and surveyor, 24, High-street, Ca 1 
are. 
. —_ : cectant. - lg ~—iomamy Canned 
i Co. eat. 1 \ 
oo? va Nara architect, 5, ‘Nassau-street, 
‘94 .. London, B. — ALTERATIONS TO 
ey! The West Ham Education Committee 
omg tenders for sundry small alterations at 
schools in the borough. See advertisement 
far issue for further particulars. 
Apart 26. ~ Brdington.— -Lopoe, LavaTories, 
: TER, ETC.- ‘The Erdington U.D.C. invite ten- 
_ “for park-keeper's lodge and children’s lava- 
oot near Witton Hall entrance; and two lava- 
se ; near Rosary-road entrance, at Brookvale 
Park: and lavatories and @ payilion shelter at 
Short Heath Park. See See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
Miy 5.-Gawber.— Houses. —§ix houses. Plans 
wen, and quantities from Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, 
architects, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley. a 
No Dart. Allithwaite. — Hovsrs. — Six 
houses. Quantities from Messrs. Settle & 
Brundrit, A.R.1.B.A., architects, Ulverston. 
¢ No Dare. — Belfast.—CHuncn.- —Tenders are 
required for erection of a church in ‘Belfast. 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 


— Dailly. —- Scnoot.— Additions to 


TE 
Daly Public School. Mr. J. R. Johnstone, 


architect, Troon 

No Date. os yaRnaGe.—-Building a 
ra Plans and specifications seen. r. S. 
th; a architect, Bank-chambers, Darlington. 
No Date.—Deal.—Boarp-noom, etc.—Erection 
of a Board-room and offices. Drawings with Mr. 
C L. Crowther, Queen-street, Deal. 

No Date.—Hawes.--Cuapets.—Alterations and 
additions » * Wesleyan Cha pel. Quantities 
from Mr Kay, architect, Bramley, Leeds. 
No hg " eects Hovse.—-Erection of a 
house Drawings and specifications from the 
Yorkshire Athletic Manufactory, Horbury. Mr 


—_ 


Edward H. Forster, architect and surveyor, 
Thorne. 

No Date.-Manchester.—Cuvuren.—-Mr. H. E. 
Lingen Barker, architect, 78, King-street, Man- 
chester 
No Date Northallerton.—-ScHoo.....Gram- 
mar School Quantities from Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, F.S.A., of 13, Lendal, York. 

No Date Oakworth. — Corrace.—-Detached 
cottage Drawings seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York- 
chambers, K ig nley. 

No Date Wakefield. Scuoo.. -—- Public 
elementary school. Goan tities, on deposit of 


38., from Mr. Glover, Secretary, 


P “cy 
Education Department, Town Hall, 


Ww akefield 
Nt 0 Date. ~. Wensleydale. -- Corracr.—Altera- 
ons and additions to cottage Specification 


from Mr. W. A. MacKinnell, architect, Maxwell- 


own, Dumfries. 


ENGINEERING, TRON, AND STEEL. 


Apri 3 Barnoldswick. ENGINe, eETc.— 
Engine and exhauster. Specification from Mr. 
J. W. Thompson, Engineer and Manager, Town 
Hall, Barnoldswick. 

APRIL 3.-Pareham.—-Bripce.—Repairs to 
Cams Bridge. Specification from Mr. J. 
Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester, on de posit of 11. 1s. 

APRIL 3 Wigton.— Water Worxs.-—-Providing 
and laving cast-iron mains, etc. Quantities 
from Mr. J F. W. Ritson, Clerk, Weat-street, 
Wigton, on deposit of Ql. 


+ 


THE BUILDER. 


_Apai, 4. — Pentyrch.—Resexvorm.—Construc- 
tion of a storage jreseevets. Quantities, on de- 
noe. EB” E from Pag ee hase, 
ngineer t 
Oise 20, 1 Park — arait e Council, Counci 
IL ~~ Bripces.—Exte 

iron footbridge at St. George’ 8, and son + ame 
parapets to three bridges at "Llanedarne. Billa 
of uantities from Mr. James Holden, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., 20, Park-place, Cardiff. 

Apri 5. — Maas, Ireland.—Reservoir, erc.— 
Construction of Scenes reservoir. Plans, etc., 
seen and form of tender Mr. D. J. > 
Clerk, Council Offices, ong ns 4. Purcell, 


Apri 6. — Penzance. — Dock Gate Repairs.— 
Specification on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. F. 
Latham, "u Inst.C.E.I., F.S.E., Borough 
Engineer, Public Buildings, Penzance. 

Apri, 10. — Ashwell. Wet..—Sinking new 
well. Specification, etc., from Messrs. Elliott & 
Brown, A.MM Inst.C_E., Burton-buildings, 
Parliament -street, Nottingham, on deposit of 

8 

Apri, 18. — Stroud. — Rervse Destravcror.— 

Erection of a refuse destructor. Specification, 


on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Clerk, 1, Lans- 
down, Stroud. 

Apri. 19. — Sale. — Brincr. 
Bridge. Quantities from Mr. D. 
Council Offices, 4, School-road, 
of 21. 2s. 

Apri, 21 — Glastonbury.—Convertinc.—Con- 

version of an old gasholder tank into tar and 
liquor wells. Plans, etc. from Mr. D. ; 
Garlick, Manager, Glastonbury Corporation. 
* Apri, 22 Basingstoke.- WELL-SINKING.— 
The Hampshire Joint Asylums Visiting Com- 
mittee invite tenders for sinking a well for water 
eunniy at new asylum at Park Prewett, near 
Basingstoke. Ses advertisement in this issue 
for iuswner particuiars. 


Widening Sale 
Hallewell, Clerk, 
Sale, on deposit 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 
Aprit 3. Barnsley. PAINTING, ETC. — 
Cleansing, painting, and decorating, for the 


Town Council. 


Specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. 1. 


Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., 


Borough Surveyor, Manor House Offices, 
Barnsley. 
Aprit 3. Leytonstone. PaintTinG. — For 


painting a portion of schools. Forms of tender 
and specification, Mr. D. Thomas, Clerk, 
Bishops-road, Victoria Park, N.E., on deposit 
of 2. 2s. 

APRIL 4. Barrow-in-FPurness.— PaIntInG 
Painting and decorating various police-stations. 
Quantities, on deposit of 1l. Is., from Borough 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall. 

Apri. 4. Beifast. PatnTING at RuMForpD- 
street Dispensary Stration.—-Apply to Mr. James 


Mahood, Assistant Clerk of the Union, Clerk’s 
Office, Union Workhouse. ; 
Apri, 4.—Brighton.—Parstixc.— Renovating, 


ete., schools. Specification, etc., from Mr 
Burfield, C lerk, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, 
Brighton. 

Apri 4. Nottingham. PAINTING. ETC 
Form of tender and specification from Mr. G 


Muncaster Howard, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, 
Shakespeare-street, Nottingham 
Aprin 4 Sunderland. PAINTING, ETC., AT 


Specification seen, and 


SUNDERLAND CEMETERY 
Town 


schedule from Borough Surveyor’s Office, 


fall. 3 
Aprit 5 Llandaff... ParntixG.—The Council 
invite tenders for painting at their several 
bridges. Specifications from Mr. James Holden, 


Park-place, Cardiff 
Aprit 6.--Listowel, Ireland.—ParntINnG. FTC. 
For painting woodwork of Workhouse. Speci- 
M. O'Connell, Clerk, Listowel. 
* Apri 6. London, N.—-CLEANING AnD Parnt- 
iInc.—The Midland Railway. Company_ invite 
tenders for cleaning and painting St. Pancras 
passenger station, roof, etc. See advertisement 
in thie issue for further particulars. : 
Aprit 6. — Sharleton.—-Paintine. Frc.—Paint- 
ing and paperhanging, etc. Specifications, etc., 


A.M. Inst.C.E., 20 


fication from Mr 


Public Appointments. 
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from Mr. F. Abbott, Soeneiaey Sharlston and 
District Working Men’s C 

APRIL 8. stock. —— o ae — The Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and South-Western Junction 
Railway rm ge | invite tenders for cleaning and 
patie '* truck lift and approach at Calstock 

tation. Specification from office of the Manager 
at Callington Station. 

Apri, 10.—Great Yarmouth,.—Pammtinc.—For 
painting pier houses, etc. Specifications from 


Commissioners’ Office, 21, South-quay, Great 
Yarmouth. 
* Aprit 11. — Canning Town. — Removat or 


House Rervse. 2.—The West Ham B.C. invite ten- 
ders for removal and disposal of house refuse by 
barging from the Council's Wharf, Bow Creek. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Pirgrove.—-Patntinc.— Decorating 
eleven houses. Particulars from Mr. Fred Bam- 
ford, 7, Greenfield-lane, Smallbridge. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Aprit 3.—Newton Abbot.—Szewer.—Extension 
of sewer. Drawings, etc., seen at the Surveyor's 
Office, soon Hal!, Newton Abbot. 

APRIL -Ba. noldswick.— ~SEWERS, ETC.—Con- 
wn of various sewers. Plans seen, and 
uantities from Mr. W. Bennett, M.Inst.ME., 
ngineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Barnoids- 

wick, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 


Aprit 4.--Cannock, Staffs.—Streets.—Making- 
up streets. Plans seen, and forms of tender from 
r. S. Hendry, Surveyor to the Council, 


Council Offices, Cannock. 
Aprit 4. — Maldon. 
materials. Particulars 
Ennals, Surveyor, 6, Market-hill, 


— Mareriats.—Supply of 
from r. gar : 
Maldon, Essex. 


Apri, 5. — Crossmaglen, Ireland.—Sewer.— 
Constructing a new sewer, etc. Specification 
with Mr. Bernard Coyle, Clerk, Board-room, 


Workhouse, Castleblayney. 

Apri 5.—Hove.— Strrrets.—Tenders are invited 
for executing paving and other works in new 
streets. Specifications seen at the office of the 
Borcugh Surveyor, Mr. H. H. Scott. 

Aprit 5. — Hoylake. — Marteriats.—Supply of 
kerbs, etc. Specifications from Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, D.C. Offices, Hoylake 

Aprit 6.— Woking.—Kers.—Supply of bunched 
Pennant kerb. Apply to Mr. G. J. Wooldridge, 
Surveyor to Council, Woking. 

Apri, 7.—Pareham.-——Roaps, etc.- 
ing of roads and sewers. Apply to Mr. 
force Cobbett, C.E., Fareham, Hants, with de- 
posit of $l. 3s. 

Apri. 7.—Manchester.._Roap Worx«s.—Plans 
seen, and quantities from Surveyor to the Com- 
mittee, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

Apri 10. — Normanton.— Matrrimits —Supply 
of concrete fags, etc Specifications from Mr. 


Construct- 
Wilber- 


John W. Martin, Clerk, Council Offices, Nor- 
manton. 

Apri, 12. — Aldeburgh.— Strrets.—Making-up 
streets. Plans seen, and quantities from office of 
Mr. John C. Gordon, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Aldeburgh, on deposit of 21. 2s 

APRIL 12. Enfield. Streets. — Making-up 


private streets. Plans, etc., seen. Forms of ten- 
der from Mr. Richard Collins, the Council's Sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, Enfield, Middlesex. 

APRIL 12 Radstock... Mater1ats.—Supply of 
basalt, etc. Forms of tender from the Council’s 
Surveyor, Mr. Geo. H. Gibson, Radstock, near 
Bath 

APRiI, 12.—Ryton.— ‘STREET Wor«s.—Construc- 
tion of street works. lans, etc., seen, and 
quantities from Mr. John P. Dalton, Surveyor 
to the Council, Ryton, on deposit of 10s 

Apri 15. ’ Norden. — Stone - Supply of 
granite, etc. Particulars from the Surveyor, 
Council Office, Norden. 

* Apri, 24.—ondon, 8S.W.—Roap Reparrs.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite tenders for works 
of repair to Victoria-road, Southfield. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 









































“= ——e a enn ne an Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 
eee s 
‘CLERK oF WORKS ‘ ter T Council...... 31. 3s. per week . April 6 
‘BUI TUDING FORR MAR eee eens Se ae — ot Sn toreeuh April 6 
‘DISTRIC T ENGINEER British Guiana P.W. Dept. See advertisement Pep SRN: SNE RRR OT April 18 
STANT ENGI Ceylon Public Works Dept.... See advertisement in this is8me -........-.---.--+.--s--nreovsesernnen 4 @ 
Huction Sales. 
—— Sa —————————— a Date 

Nat and Place of Sal By whom Offered. of Sale. 
a — 
STONE & GRAN Se een Wem rin Oke oe ai romero Han Sa April 4 
FREEHOLD BU TLDING Oo S PULHAM : byt 4 aay oy funn sith _... | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, parastin, & eaesenceend UES Re aa 5 
Beals, BATT ENS, BOARDS, TI TIMBER, Erc.—-Great Hall, Winchester House, Sear | | Churchill & Sim eames eraser es sas sereeesecenens ‘6 . 
BRICK Won AND 4D MANSION, BOSCOMBE—At the Mart ......:..-:0cc00csseseoe "| Daniel Smith, Son, & Oak Fn emecer seveneees satneeceneevsensate pril 
‘FR EEMoe RKS. STANMORE ha Reoemee | Buckland & Sons April 5 

ore RU TLDING PLOTS—At Kingeton Hotel, Station Yard, Kingston 
FREE TOR'S P At Ni 
BOLDIN + sh QeeR TY, ISLIN 

‘Dr STA 
BUILDING SITE p DRAYTON OAD the Mart 


—==_ 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board on 
Friday last week the following amongst other 
matters were dealt with :— 

Londen Building Acts. — The Law and 
Parliamentary Committee reported having 

under consideration the desirability of 
taking steps to obtain exemption of the 
Board’s works from the operations of the 
London Building Acts. The matter had been 
brought to their notice in consequence of a 
request by a District Surveyor that he should 
be given formal notice, in accordance with the 
provisions of sect. 145 of the Act of 1894, of 
the number and position of certain brick 
chambers proposed to be constructed by the 
Board beneath the roadway. It was decided 
to approach the borough councils to inquire 
if they would be prepared to join the Board 
in an effort to obtain exemption for their 
respective works from the provisions of the 
Acts. 

Periodical Contracts—Amongst the tenders 
accepted for twe!ve months’ supplies were the 
following :—Messrs. Young & Son (bricks); 
Messrs. A. H. Lavers & Co. (tiles); Messrs. 
J. Williams & Co. (slates); Messrs. Young & 
Son (‘ime); Messrs. Hall & Co. (cement); and 
Messrs. J. R. Miles & Son (lead pipe and 
solder). For pipe laying, repairs, alterations, 
etc., the tender of Messrs. Docwra & Co. was 
accepted for the Eastern and New River Dis- 
tricts for three years; that of Messrs. J. Aird 
& Sons for the Kent and Southern Districts, 
and that of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. for the 
Western District. 


a a ae — 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
Saturday the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

South-Western Hospital.—It was agreed to 
resurface with teak the floors of several of 
the wards in this hospital at an estimated 
expense of 5001. 

Hospital Lighting.—An interesting report 
was submitted by the Engineer-in-Chief show- 
ing the cost of gas and electricity consumed 
at thirteen of the Board’s institutions for 
the years 1908 and 1910. The year 1909 was 
omitted, as during that period the work of 
substituting metallic filament for carbon lamps 
was in progress. When the Engineer recom- 
mended the installation of metallic filament 
lamps he anticipated a saving of 50 per cent., 
and this has been borne out hy experience so 
far. The total cost of installing metallic fila- 
ment lamps had been 2,923/., whilst the total 
net economy due to such installation had been 
3,044/., this result being obtained after due 
allowance had been made for increased cost 
of metallic filament lamps and increased cost 
of maintenance when in use. A saving of at 
least 3,000/. per annum as compared with 1908 
might therefore be confidently anticipated 
under existing conditions in the lighting of 
the institutions specified 


—_ 
—_-2 


OBITUARY. 








Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 

The late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, like 
the late Mr. A. B. Skinner, was one of the 
creators of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which, with its fine organisation, is remark- 
able among such institutions. Sir Caspar left 
South Kensington in 1905 to become Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum, New York. a 
position from which he resigned only a short 
while ago. His administrative energy was 
extraordinary, and he was one of the best 
types of public servant. The late Director 
died on the 29th inst. at Earl’s Court. Born 
in 1846, he devoted himself in early life to 
an official career,-and his services will be 
remembered for many years. 


acto a monommne 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Enlargement of Hotel, Buenos Ayres. 


The Boletin Oficial of Feburary 21 contains 
a decree, issued by the Ministry of Public 
Works, approving the plans for the construc- 
tion of new dining-rooms, dormitories, and 
other sections in connexion with the enlarge- 
ment of the Immigrants’ Hotel at Buenos 
Ayres. The cost of the work is estimated at 
661.200 pesos (about 58,000/.). Under the terms 
of the decree this contract was to be awarded 
on February 24, but the carrying out of the 
work may involve the purchase of reinforced 
concrete and other materials out of Argentina. 


THE BUILDER. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


5,171 of 1910.—Alfred Golds: Casement stay 
for use on casement sash windows which swing 
open horizontally. : 

5,279 of 1910.—Ferdinand Goebel: Scaffold- 


ing. 2 

6,631 of 1910.—Wilhelm Haage: Process for 
increasing the waterproof property of sub- 
stances prepared with sulphitewellulose lye as 
a binding material, in the manufacture of fuel 
— ore briquettes, building blocks, and the 
like. 

7,028 of 1910.—Ernest Alfred Schubert and 
Ernest Paul Stead: Joint'ess fireproof floor- 
ings or coverings for floors and the like. 

p of 1910.—William John Gibson: 
Boilers for domestic fireplaces. 

11,599 of 1910.—Thomas Beevers: Manu- 
facture of reinforced concrete blocks, slabs. 
and the like. 

14,217 of 1910.—John Willis and Percy 
Douglas Brown: Window-sashes for protection 
against burg!ars and the like. 

14,709 of 1910.—Alexander Dearm Scott 
Dalgliesh: Portable vices. 

15,957 of 1910.—Perey Richard Julius Willis 
(Cheney): Sliding doors 

18,929 of 1910.—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Ideal Concrete Machinery Company) : 
Serapers for concrete block-moulding machines. 

22.540 of 1910.—Albert Stephen Mizen: 
Extending ladder with automatic locking arm. 

22.659 of 1910.—Matthew Parry and Douglas 
Stuart Gladstone: Method of and apparatus 
for increasing the ventilation of rooms and 
improving the chimney draught therefrom. 

28,764 of 1910—Robert Hudson: Glazing 
and ventilating of buildings. 

29.817 of 1910.—Henry Donald Hope: Case- 
ment windows. 


a 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 13.—By Guperon & Sons. 
Twyford, Hants.—Twyford Brewery and Five 





Tied Houses, f ; £9,975 
New Cottage, f. ........ Waste dene 185 
March 14.--By Browett & Tarior. 
Holborn.—-20 and 22, Leather-la. (s.), f., w.r. 
BOR, DO oviescsssisccis ; Rita eccpad 1,275 
Croydon.--London-rd., ete., f.g. rents 721., re- 
versions in 52 to 5 yrs..... ; BEE 1,695 
Clapham.—14, Studley rd. and Lg.r. 51., u.t. 
27 yra., g.r. 101., y.r. 962. ......... Rett Ron 235 
By Freperick WarRMAY, 
Hackney.—24 to 30 (even), Graham-rd., u.t. 40 
yrs., g.r. 201. 10s., y. and e.r, 136I. , 800 
Graham-rd., f.g. rents 491. 6s., reversion in 
40 yrs. . scluierwracale cesta vs taunt iainieiks ache 1,520 
Downs Park-rd., f.g.r. 21. 1ls., reversion in 50 
Stannard-rd., f.g. rents 121., reversion in 40 
Abersham-rd., f.g. rents 181., reversion in 54 
Holloway.—4, St. John’s-villas, u.t, 64 yrs., 
Pe ay ME | eee: ighibeskivks 400 
Dalston.—Ferncliffe-rd., f.g.r. 51. 10s., reversion 
lS. Seeeteaer overs cedtebbenieeicnics 135 
Norfolk-rd., f.g. rents 5Ol. 10s., reversion in 
5O yrs. stad cabaiicaccans vi 1,236 
Sandringham-rd., f.g.r. 6l., reversion in 54 yrs. 145 
Dalston-la., f.g.r. 40l., reversion in 83 yrs. ... 680 
By C. F. BLake.y. 
Kington, Hereford.—Oaklands and 15 a. 1 r. 
33 p., f. paar Boss isudonibenias avaebich 1,100 
Quarry House and Bank House Farms, 60 a. 
Ds Be in Se heseriundicenscraaranse a oe 1,595 
March 15.—By Coiuns & CouLins. 
Marylebone.—31 to 36, Foley-st., u.t. 69 yrs., 
g.r. 2001., gross rental 2,172. ..02...... 12,500 


By Srurr & Tiveypatr, 
Enfield.—?7, Abbey-rd., f., y.r. 82, 0000... 425 
By Dovetas Youre & Co. 
Thornton Heath.—8, 10, and 12, Lucerne-ri, f., 
By Joun Hoiutnesworts (at Walham Green). 
Fulham.—139, Rylston-rd., f., w.r. 461. 16s... 360 
3, Wardo-av., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 5l. 15s., w.r, 

UE: BB ic tniseccis pista 


By J. C. Piatt (on premises), 
Shepherd’s Bush.--264, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 25 
FED, GBs Teg BMS ooo vs chaicsncesbdenccdccs ss 440 
By W. Gorsvutr (at Owston). 
Owston, Lines. — Arable and pasture land, 
Oe he OF TP Wile Be sipnticnessitbindnansscoessios ccs, 1,302 
Secotton, Lincs.—Close of grass land, 8 a 2 r. ’ 
1 Day fy: scutsnbeienihcceneahibiied sic... 190 
By E. 8S. Bearp & Danie. 
Clacton, Essex. — Main-rd., Post Office and 
Premises adjoining, f. ............ 8S OREO 890 
By Hersert Wricat & Warp. 
Ipswich, Suffolk.—48, High-st., f., p.......... 
Elm-st., business premises, f., ae AES oe 
OH, Comee Fs hs cieiea ics coh aschenis 655 


March 16.—By T. H. Ricuar ; 
Netherseal, pn Woodside pone and 
accommodation land, 129 a. 2 r. 27 p.,f. ... 4,005 
By Dantet Warner & Sons, 
Wimbledon.—Copse-hill, f.g. rents. 901., rever- 
cstveoacranbinent dem Re TL rR 2,490 


* All these applications are in the stage 
copenttiog to the grant of Patents upon a2 em 
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Canning Town.—Cundy-rd., f.ig.r. 121 


reversion in 6lyrs... “ Wa, 
Silvertown.—North Woolwich-rd., (. & 

18l., reversion in 66} yrs. — 
a f.g.r. 24)., reversion be 
King's Gross.—York-rd, i.g.r. 15L., U.t. 31 yrs oe 


. ‘i 
Leytoastons-i8 ond 3. Chis 1a 
y. and gross r. 67... montrd,, 1, 
By R. W. Futter, Moon, & F : am 
Thornton Heath .—395, Londen rd, 4 “i 
135, 155, and 157, Brigstoek-rd., |, yr. 170) 
By Ceci Hoprpay. 
Watford.—120 to 130 (even), Estcourt-rd ut 
60 yrs., g.r. 181., w.r. 1401. 10s. fiat 659 
By Kipweut & Sox (at Chat! : 
Gillingham, Kent.—87, 61, and 63, 
f., w.r. 541. 128, 


apier-rd., 


Rochester, Kent.—1, King-st. (a.), £., yt. 261.” 495 


BS 


March 17.—-By Aurrep PreEce & Sox 
Leytonstone.—10, Birkbeck-rd..f.) 
a oo pean 

By Syxxu & Co, 
Fulham.-—15, Filmer-rd. (s.), u.t. 965 yre. ¢ 
ped laa ee 


Contractions used in these lists,—F gr. f 
und-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground.teat, : 

ie roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent t. pase 
f. for freehold; c. for Vhold ; 1. for leasehold . re 
on ; @.r. for estimated rental; w.r, for Jd y 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental: 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street ; rd. for road: 8q. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent, 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard - gr. for 

grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house: o,f 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. ie 


——---}>-o— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Al! communications witi respect to | 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name): thoss 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be ad to “THE 
oe oe — not to the Editor. 

communications must be authenticated by the 

— —— 1 -y of Fang ey Foc oe for publica- 
0 no can en oO « 

ma a anouymous 

responsibility signed articles, letters, and 

eee ae at meetings rests, of course, with the 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
s:deration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay aod 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘Phe receipt by the author of s 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


NB. Tiustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


Se 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


ow 


*,.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of mate: , not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fat 


which should be remembered by those who make use of 

this information. 
BRICES, &c. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £35. 4. 

TG Tt i in ie cthniadoesian we oe 

Picked Stocks for Facings ............ . 210 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

£3.44 £ 8. 1. 

Flettons ............ 190 Double Headers 13 7 6 

Best Fare One Side and two ict 

eaeonnucus $12 Ends 17 7 6 

Best Red Pressed Two Sides and aed 

one End 18 7 6 


Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Best Dipped Salt 


Bullnose ...... 40 Gizd.Str'teh'rs 10 17 
Best Stourbridge Headers 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks 314 Quoins,Bullnose, 
Giazep Bricks. and Flats 476 
White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 8 7 ° 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 One Side and two * 6 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 Ends Wi 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and — 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 7 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 ; ; 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt (ilazed, £1 © 
' per 1000 less best. 
s. d. om 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ , 6 9 per yard, delivere’. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ......... 29 0 per ton, . 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 * 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ..........- sy lls. 8; per yard aie 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ‘° 
, STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. <i 


Bara Srowx — delivered on road wast 1° 
a. ae at pega gener Sine Bia . 


reri i ttt ee 


















































































































Ancaster in blocks.. — 


* sbill in blocks 


Darley Dale in 
ie ba} 
NE , 
Tone Or Ft. Cube 
random bloc 
Sesppled Ft. Super., 
in. sawn na nr 
super.)..---: 
é = pn two sides 
3 in. sawn two sides 8 
Qin. to in, sawn 
Yorx— 
Hagd Per Pe, Cube, 1 
led jom bio 
éin. sawn two sides 1 
6 = Perbbed two side 
3 in. sawn two sides s 
9 in, self-faced rando’ 


Per -. of 
In. In. s 
9x10 best blue 


Bangor sees - 
x10 Ist quality 13 


Best plain red roof- 
ing (per 1000) ...... 
Hip and Valley 

(per doz.)...... 


(Edw’ds)(per1000) 
Do. Ornamental( per 
woe) te 
ip (per doz.)... 
Valley' per doz.) 


Berttpixe W 

Deals: best 3in. by 1 
by 9 in, and 11 in 
Deals: best 3 by 9 .. 
Battens: best 24 in. 
fin., and 3in. by 
Battens: best 24 by 


Deals: seconds 

Battens : seconds 
2in, by in. and 2 it 
2 in. by 44 in. and | 

Foreign Sawn Boaré 
lin, and 1} in. by 


fin, ... mt 
Firtimber: best mid 
or Memel(average | 
Seconds 
Small timber (8 in 
Small timber (6 in 
Swedish balks ..... 
Pitch-pine timber (3 
JoixErs’ W 
White Sea: first 
3in, by ll in... 
3in, by 9 in, ..,.. 
Battens.2) in.an 
Second yellow dea 
a a. 


Battens,24 in. ar 
Third yellow des 
llin, and 9 in, 
ttens,2) in.an 
Petersburg : tirst 7 


3in. by lin. - 
» Sin. by 9 in 
Battens 
Second yellow de 
llin... BE 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in 
Battens 
Third yellow teal: 
Do, in, | y 9 in 
Battens ie 
White Sea and Pete 
First white deals, 
Battens 
Second white di al 
bed ” 
 Battens 
Pitch-pine : deals 
yynder 2 in, thick 
ellow Pine— | rst, 
Herr ~ 
Teguiars 
Oddments ‘ 
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ard ; gr. for 
Ouse ; 0. for 
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STONE (continued). s. a. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
ge (20 ft. average) 


postLasD STONY +” cli ered om 
Page Dept, Nine Hime me Deptt 
Pimlico Wha = de a ‘on road a ae 
“ulin Depot, Nine *Ehns Depot, or 
: Wharf 
og als Cube, 


Ancaster in blocks.. 


blocks 

Grail in blocks 1 10 
Darley in Pe 4 
ce ae PRT cinssvstvesen #8 
plocks ....- 

Robin Hood Qualit 
= rn. Robin Delivered at Railway ee 
Jom DIOCKS . «0. ccececene ec cers nr etedier sere ees 
Seappled oe Super. Delivered at | ag wei Depit. 
in, sawn _ sides s 
40 ft. supe’ 3 
two sides ditto, AittO ......--cecrerens 
= Sk sides slabs (random sizes)...... ere oll ' 
9 jn, to 2} in. sawn one side slabs Gunton sizes) ae 7 


1} in. to 2 in. ditto, GICEO. oc sccceessenraeresrensenreneneess 


™ Per Ft Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep6t. 


hint... 5) salwar babenageneresamenmenss 
seappled reno gi at Railway Depot. 


rere 


116 Closeburn Red 
6 


Weererrrretrr ir iti tii) 





Per Ft. Su 
PN hae innding to sizes (under socneusecto 
super 9.) csowsrsvsorseseresssersunencessnmwegracsauaaese as 
bbed two sides ditto ............ seseresseares 
= aa two sides slabs (random sizes) 
Qin, self-faced random GOD occccovsccsecccioescosccrcnees 
SLATES. 
ey’ : 1200 at Railway Dep5t. 
en a In fhe 
Vy 20x 10bestEur’ 
2:10 boat vie 13 ading green 1517 6 
Hx2ditto ...... 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 1 6 
0x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto ...... 135 0 
ditto... 13 0 0 16x8 ditto 10 5 0 
Hx 2ditto ...... 1315 0 Bx i agape 
exSditto......... 7 5 0 | green ......... .. 1123 6 
2x10 best blue 1810 ‘ditto ise 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6  16x8ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto ......... 612 6 
TILES. 
a ag Depét. a 
Dest plain ved rool Best “Hartshill” 
ine ger 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, cee gg 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000) .. 0 
(per doz.) $8 7 Sal Ea 
Best Broseley (per = =_—*100O) on... eee 
1000) . 0 .Ornamental (per 
Do, Ornamental ( per 1000) .........-++ Ppce 
1000) ...... 52 6 oe come ee)... 4 0 
a and Valley Valley(perdoz.) 3 6 
r doz.) ...... 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
bon red, Reds or Brin 
go or brindled (per 1000) ............ 4&2 6 
(Edw’ds) (per 1000) 57 6 a- sand- 
Do. Cnn faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000)... . 0 0 ag Ae doz.) 4 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 aby 2 3 6 
Valley(per doz. } 30 
WOOD. 
Buitpise Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in. by Dlin.and4in. 2 s, 4d. & s. d. 
by 9 in. and Mim............ see 400 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ...........cceseeneee 1310 0 1410 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 
fin., and 3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 

Deals: seconds ........cccecseseereeres 1 0 0O less thn best. 
Battens : seconds : uae ae ee - 

2 in, by in. and 2 in. by Gin, . 910 0 1010 0 

10 0 0 


me: by 44 in. and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 O 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

lin, and 1} in, by 7 im. ............ 010 0 more than 
pee ienee 


ssasneheleciebepaaie 1 0 
vi tinier best middling Danzig At Py ee of 5O ft. 
or Memel(average aonmaieriaes 5 Oo i 6D SO 


Seconds 410 Dee He BG 


Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. ).. Sh 6 uw 49 2 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.).. : oe 83. 2a::¢ 
Swedish balks ..........c:ccccsscseees 21236... 3900 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0... 55 90 
Jouvers’ Woop, A dard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, er 
Sm Op Tl in. cue eas 24 10 25 10 
Sin, by Pin, .,..scaicisboseaeccd + 22 10 23 10 
Battens.2i in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 . BO 


Second yello w deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 
o) 3 in, by 9in. 18 0 
Battens,; “}in.and Sin. by7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deal, 3 in. by 


llin. and 9 14 15 0 

Battens,2) i: ery es by7in. 11 10 12 10 
Petersburg: first yellow 

3 in. gt cacpebdiglnkasdasnn ... 21:10 « 2210 

Do. Sim. by 9 im, .ccccccomcocccses 18 10 19 10 

Battens scvkaanpesnines ee 5 0 
—— yellow deals, 3 in, by 

oy = MY tee sss 16 10 17 ¥ 

9 Im, sc sccecipunboianen 
Battens 9 12 


FAN weR ees eee eeee 


11 10 
Tiinl yellow de r als, & Sin, mby L ll in. 13 10 
. 3 in, | ee 0 





— 
te 
ce 
— 
@eooccecec coecocoes oco9 cS coossosceo 


Do. ; 

Ba » Lo 
urg— 

First white de alg, Stn. byllin. 15.0 0 .. 16 0 
ee 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 0 .., 14:10 
one osesasabeheatoaaalens 11 10 w. 1210 
ond white ieals, Sin, by Lin. 400... 15.0 
Bette ” 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 ~ 0 
Pitch — socnenbteosbasiniaate hy ; a . 
Under 2 in, ti ck extra.sos..... w 1 0 


"Namen i ret, regula siees “a * 
Soa rer ins inca aes = : 
Oddments 0 

3 


we eenes aeons 


@ecocooeocecessoso ooeossoo ecco oc osooosofo 
aa 
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THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (continued), 
Jorvers’ Woop (continued) — 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 2 «8. d. 2 24 
pee “e udronieboniaaess ¢3$¢... 63? 
Wennsbbcianbeniinen S° 3:6... 02 6 
Din Wanaka perft.cube 056 .. 060 

a Wainscot per ft. sup. as 

Epaemdceieer inhib sdekdde vonieves ds 00 8... 00 

Me RES RR 0 0 ? i -o 

Dry puahogany— Honduras, Ta- 
t. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 o1it 

Selected, Fi Figury, per ft. super. 
1 6 0 2 6 

Dry Walnut, American, per | ft. 
super. as inch waiee $@n:.. 01:9 
Teak, per load .. (8200 .. 2 00 

American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube . bimon: woe et. ees 

gene , ete, — Per square, 

a ee ye silow, planed end 
3 6 017 0 

1 a im. by Tin. yellow, planed and 
tehed 0 018 0 

it in. ds be yellow, planed and 
Cae ©... - bes 

lin. » abe white, planed and 
shot 0 014 6 

1 in, by 7 7 in. ‘white, planed and 
matched... 012 6... O01 0 

— by 7 in. white, planed and 
: mate “i --, 015 0 ... 016 6 

in. b im. yellow, mate nec 
7 i elo, ached on 6 .. @2-4 
lin, by 7 in. ” ” ca St .,: Ga e 
= by 7 in. white » n hr 3... 8-6 
in. by 7 in. n ” 012 9 ae f we. 


Gin. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary : s. d £ 8s. d. 
sections ... ee eee Se 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sections ...... ae oe See 
Steel Compound Stanchions ....11 0 0 ... 12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ............ o 6 6). ee 4 
Flitch Plates ..... 900 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanc hions, 
including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS. Per ton, in London. 
Inoxs— 2a é@ 2a. d., 
Common Bars ... . 810 0 900 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality rs ¢.. &e 4 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars”’ 1010 0 = 
Mild Steel Bars 3) CS... FES 
Hoop Iron, basis price........... 9 5 0 .. 910 0 
” » Galvanised............17 0 0 — 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Lron Black— 


onany ara 4 ccaeeiieiaas ae ae o 
24g. .1016 0 — 
26 g. .12 5 0 ere 


Sheet ‘tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to We .15 0 0 
oy sizes to ze. and Beg. 1510 0 


biwens . 1610 0 
Sheet Iron, "dabei, flat, 
best quality— 
Ortinany sisse to De. é . 18 0 0 
” 22g. and 24 g- 1810 0. — 
26 gz. me Fe Se - 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
— sizes, 6ft. to Sft. 20g. 14.10 0 
” 2@¢g.and 24g. 1415 0 
6 5 0 


26 ¢ 
Best "Soft Steal Sheets, 6ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker 12 0 0 
ae Soft a, 2g. & 2b. 13 0 0 
“> es ee 
Cut Nails, 3 in. ee 1010 0 li 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


oll | 


LEAD, &e. Pg Bay in London, 
a, 





-_ 
~ 
uw 


% 
i 


moBRocsooooot 


picscecee 


” » in 
Turpentine in — eidsoptaieinah 
” in drum 
Ag pe a English White Lead, per ton 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ............ 
Stockholm Tar ..........0....... sini 


i 


bt 

BreSausesen? 
ee 

Oaocor-K*le & tbe 


VARNISHES, &. 


Fine ae Sicaibisdslideinuitetaiasoaucidink 
Superioe Pole Elastic Oak... 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..... 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


w 
SCOSOOMOSOSOSSOOR coaancolP 





ee 


Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .. eee S Helen 
Fine Pale Maple ... picbeheasile 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil ... 
Eggshell Flating Varnish .........................0 
White Pale Enamel.......................... 

CO EEE SS 
Best —— — isco N a ace acd 
Oak and Mahoeany 8 lie 
Brunswick Black .. sic amiacoed 
BO MINE Shccisaseniciy as Duss nancpiuniamndarcanmmind 
ESE A RE NS ET 


ft teed ed ae feet feet 
SOARMCAONHSe DeBDOSQNwWSe OCNWOW 


ao 
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eee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





“THE BUILDER” (Published a is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
#1 the prepaid rete of 19%. rer annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's Post in London and its suburba. 

To Canada, post-free, Zils. Sd. per annum; to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australa, New Tenlands indie Chine, Ceyion, 
etc., Ma. per annum. 

Remiviances (payabie to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
‘lhe Pubusher of “ THE bUILDER.” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


a 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. N.B. We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce yted unless the 
ainount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ANTWERP.—For warehouse (Magasin 4 minerai au 
Cassin Asia, No. 29), for the Municipal Authorities. 
The Burgomaster, Hotel de Ville, Antwerp. Mr. De 
Winter, Engineer :— 

A. Van Geert & L. Callebaut, 

Merchtem, near Alost 
G. De Hen, on near (46.124 

Antwerp ...... . 48,050 , 147. —— ” 

(47,475 


BRACKNELL.—For new offices, for the Easthamp- 
stead Rural District Council. Mr. Cecil H. Perkins, 
Church-road, Bracknell :— 


39,800 and 39,100 francs, 


Spear & King . £984 0; Payne & Co. . £879 0 
J. C. Sargeant 900 4 T. Baker, Binfieldt. 753 0 
G. Brown 


t Accepted subject to approval of Local Government 


[Architect's estimate, £850. ] 


CARDIFF.—For office building, West Bute-street. 








8. Mr. Henry Budgen, architect, 95, St. Mary-street, 
4ib d 6 ee _ Cardiff :-— 
Pe oy —S— reo I 17 6 - W. Williams ... £16,714 9; E. R. Evans & 
Soil pipe ........ . 1917 6 _ Shepton & Sons 16,204 0 Bros. £14,990 0 
Compo pipe ; . 1917 6 - an 5 G. Beames 14,983 15 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks of cat Ltd...... 16,150 0 D. Davies & : 
is tan 3110 0 an W. E. Blake... 16,000 0 Sons 14,890 0 
—— edeacenesion "31 5 0 i Stephens, Bas- hw & Sons 14,679 0 
; tow, & Co....... 15,764 0 y omas 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra. ee & Wells 13687 0) Co. * 14681 0 
Coprer— ' or Davies & | Turner & Sons 14,518 0 
Strong Sheet ...........- perlb 0 10 .. Semele. 15,623 0 W. T. Morsan, 
Thi eseseeesestees . ae Ss J. Gibson 15,344 0 Cardiff*. 14,286 0 
} oe ie aR eet Sn Bae J. Allan, Ltd. 15,100 0 
SOpPer WILE .......cccecceeee vee eectadanneisitgaes 
Brass— . ae : : 
” 0 O11 - CATFORD.—For additions to St. Andrew's Church- 
Se enn Sg 1 0 -- buildings, Catford, for the Rev. E. C. B. Phil- 
slish Ingots........ = 01 9 _ pott, B.A. ; 
ee — Se a F. W. Loasby, Lewisham? ....éssicc.:.-...--- £459 10 
WINIOM'S « ..<icsenesescceiee /* 2323 = 
Blowpipe ce. eeeeeeee eo OES « DARTFORD. — For new secondary school, for the 
Kent erm Committee. Mr. Wilfrid H. ‘Robinson 
T GLASS IN CRATES OF M.S.A., Architect :-— : 
BRGLIae Ss OCK SIZES. J. W. Elling- W. F. Biay, 
Per Ft., Delivered. ham.......... £9,777 0 0]  Ltd............. £8,888 0 0 
md 28 os. fourths ......... 33a, iL. Kazak ..... 9,681 14 11/ G. H. Gunning 
15 os. thirds ........- 24d. Sos. tints ‘54d, Johnaon& Co. 9,672 0 0} &Sons .... 8,798 0 0 
» fourths ......... a ae Si Slmwtien 5m 6 oie ee am 6 e 
Sos. Ghinds.......:.:. 96. FOREN». <---s * 7 : wt es 
» fourths ........- 24d. Fluted Sheet, 15 - or 3$d. General Build- W.H. Archer 
23 os, thirds.........-.. . : ing Co. ...... 9,367 5 9| &Son........ 8,757 0 0 
eee 9,280 0 0 | Se = me 8,686 0 0 
RATES OF H. Somerf a - 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN © Son... 9259 0 0| hall&Son.. 8,575 10 0 
Molicinel Friday & Ling 9,050 0 0|J. Podger & 
Per Ft., Dell Rated, Oo est Bros. .. 8990 0 ©] Sons ......... 8,486 0 0 
Oce- T. Crossley & D. Godden & 
ord: Rolled, od. pS 00 Ham. 
Cathe. T. Knight... 8929 0 0| street, 
Fon Nee plane es 8422 0 0 
Ditto, tinted. .......00- - } Recommended for acceptance. 
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THE BUILDER. 


WANDSWORTH.—For making up and paving new streets, for the Council. The Borough Engineer, 56, 


East-hill, Wandsworth : 


Paving part of Ellison-road, Streatham. 


Victoria Croft 

Indurated. Adamant. 

£46. 4. g a4. 
J. F. Bailey & Weller 630 0 0 690 0 0 
E. Parry & Co. ...... 529 0 0 534 0 «O 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 500 0 0 sO 0 0 


“Borough Engineer’s estimate, £485 12s. 7d. 


Aberdeen Bs 

Adamant. 

ae 

595 0 0 Schedule prices. 

529 0 0 Schedule prices. 
*497 0 0 Ten per cent. above schedule prices for tar- 


paving ; schedule prices for remainder. 


Paring part of Fernside-road, Balham, 


2a & £ s. d. 
S. Lane & Co. ... ne 80 0 0 856 0 0 
E. Parry & Co. gis 0 0 823 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. a0 0 0 800 0 0 





& «4: | 
858 0 0 | Ten percent. above schedule prices for Nor- 
| way granite; schedule prices for remainder. 
818 6 0 | Schedule prices. 
*798 © 0 | Ten per cent. above schedule prices for tar- 
paving ; schedule prices for remainder. 


Borough Engineer's estimate, £819 7s. 11d. 





ENFIELD.—For making up Avenue-road and St. 
George's-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Richard Collins, Surveyor to the Council 


Arvenue-road, 


Fry Bros. £717 166 TT. Free & Sons .. £640 00 
T. Adams 673 0 0, Jennings & Gren- ; 
Cc. T. Gibbons 666 00 fell 555 (00 


H. E. Chandler.. 661 00) Betts, Enfield 
G. Bell & Sons 657 001 highway* 525 00 


St. George’s-road. 


Fry Bros. £1,557 10 4| E. J. Betts £1,195 0690 
Cc. T. Gibbons.. 1,485 00' Jennings & 
T. Adams 1,474 00 Grenfell, 
G. Bell & Sons 1,447 00 Waltham 
T. Free & Sons 1,45 00 Cross* 1,199 00 


H. E. Chandler 1,408 90 


GRIMSBY.—For the erection of wooden band. 
stand at Boulevard Park. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
J W. Richardson £125 13 6, G. H. Hipkin .. £100 9 0 
Rands & Lindup H8 0 0/} Edwards & Ray- 


SwabykWalsham 117 100; nor 100 8 1 
O. Kemp 114 12 0} Borrill & Chees 
E. Marshall 103 10 0 man* 96 13 10 


All of Grimsby. 


GRIMSBY.—Construction of additional police cells 
at Town Hall. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor 


Rands & Lindup £2,687 6 0 
G. H. Hipkin 2,390 0 0 
Edwards & Raynor 2,310 0 0 


J. W. Richardson 
W. Gilbert 
Hewins & Goodhand 


265 10 O 
m6» 0 0 


te tO te te tet 


2,2¢ 
255 0 0 
W. Kirton 2.255 0 0 
Borrill & Cheesman 2.19% 8 3 
Swaby & Walsham* 2,168 5 6 


ILKETSHALL.—For the enlargement of the Ilket- 
shall St. Lawrence C. School, for East Suffolk County 
Education Committee. Mr. J. Webb, Building Sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Ipswich 


A. D. Botwright £425; J. W. Trudgett £379 
C. H. Hindes & Co. 424 W. Calver 330 


A. Gayford, Ipswich*. 395 | 


LONDON For the formation and paving 
roadway at Greig's Wharf, East Greenwich, for Bell's 
United Asbestos Company. Mr. Arthur C. Russell, 
M.S.A., surveyor, 13, Basinghall-street, E.C. :— 

Improved Wood Pavement Company* £460. 








Telephone: DALSTON 1388. 

Many years connected with 

89 Lasceties & Co., Lrp., 
of Bunhill Row. 


Amhuret Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “Pues.” 


LONDON.—-For the erection of store at Greig's 
Wharf, East Greenwich, for Bell's United Asbestos 
Company. Mr. Arthur C, Russell, M.S.A., architect, 
13, Basinghall-street, E.C. :-— 

J, Shorter & Co. ... £607 10 | H. Groves, Green- 
W. Mills & Son ..... 589 O| wich® ............... £5 0 
J. Marsland & Son 581 0 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 129, 
Lewisham High-road, S.E., for Mr. E. Ellerbeck. Mr. 
Arthur Russell, M.S.A., architect, 13, Basinghall-street, 
E.C. : 


F. G. Rose 
J. Shorter & Co. 


£698 | T. W. Leng oi ka. stacks 
615 | H.Groves,Greenwich* 548 


NEW CROSS (Aberystwyth).—For schoolroom, for 
the trustees of Horeb Chapel, Calvanistic Methodists. 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, architect,Gorsissa, New Cross :— 


J. J. Edwards 2228 10!Humphreys & 

Humphreys & | Lloyd £189 0 
Williams 1% 12 T. Jenkins & Sons, 

J. Stephens ... 1% 10; Penparke* 185 0 


VENTNOR (1.W.).—For timber groyne, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. Hughes Oakes, Surveyor 
to Council, Town Hall 


F. Bevis £2,7%) 0 0} T B Cooper & Co. £714 00 
Leslie & Co. 4100) Exors. of 

R. Brebuer &Co. 92500 Arundel 693 17 9 
A. Sims 825 00) E. J. Harvey 65 00 
H. Stevens & Co. 82000) J. Sanguin 676 75 
Griffiths & Co... 76800 Linington, 

Cochrane & Co... 75000 Wroxall, near 

W. Swales 720.00 Ventnor* 638 18 0 








J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS utd. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS. 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[Marcu 31, Inn, 


Ham Hill Ston 
Doulting bab 


The Haw Hill and Doalting Stons c. t,... 
incorporating od Ha Hill Stone Co. an +* nica 


London Agent : — Mr. 
16. Craven-street. Strand : 


LIME-SAND BRicks 


the Finest Quality 
BUILDINGS, TUNNELS, CELLARS. MANHOLES ete 
WHY? ' 


15 cent. more bricks can be laid pe 
Where ligh® is required thr at wo 
Saving of material and — no whitewashing, 
USED BY THE MILLION IN Gena, 
AND IN THIS Country. 
These Brivks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, om, 
and can be delivered in quantities of not } 
within 10 miles of the Company's Works at 26 - per L0un 
Send for Free Sample« iti 


Y, AMERICA, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Motallic Lan 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches. warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rvoms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd. 





PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions 


4 & 5, East Harding street, Patter lane, BC 





op APPLicaTion. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and tn any rind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. OrF Eur, tro., 


eTimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLCHESTER, 


weevrame “Orfenr, Onighester” 


Telenhone Te 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs. Basemen's, & other Fioors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asonattel” 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 


spec fications. 


For estimates quotations, aad all informations 


apply at the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HiLl, 
CANNON STREET, E C. 





Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 
23 Write to-day for Ilvstrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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